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Keeping  Costs  Down! 


Thirty-five  years  ago  a  group  of  engineers  who  founded 
Abbott  Merkt  recognized  that  the  basic  factors  controlling 
minimum  costs  on  a  job  are  practical  engineering  experience 
plus  alertness  to  new  products  and  improved  construction 
methods  as  they  apply  to  each  individual  project. 

Through  the  years,  with  costs  on  the  rise,  Abbott  Merkt 
engineers  have  been  successful  in  holding  costs  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  for  our  clients. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Here’s  wishing  you  a  Very  Busy  Christmas  Season 
. . .  and  to  be  ready  for  it — promote  your  store 
traffic  to 

BUY  MORE-CARRr  MORE  4 

in  TRIANGLE  JUMBO  Shopping  Bags — the  bag 
designed  "with  Christmas  in  mind”. 

Yes^  the  JUMBO  has  2,835  cubic  inches  or  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  conventional  shopping  bags. 
Save  wrapping  time  and  materials — encourage 
"take  withs”  by  displaying  attractively  decorated 
EASY-TO-FILL-EASY-TO-CARRY  TRIANGLE  Shop¬ 
ping  Bags — RESULT — a  substantial 

SAVING  IN  DELIVERY  COST 

All  TRIANGLE  Shopping  Bags  of  durable  Kraft 
have  patented  pre-form  molded  handles — both 
stapled  and  glued — plus  folded  tops  for  added 
strength  and  finished  appearance. 

40-STOCK  DESIGNS-40 

AVAILABLE  IN  SIX  POPULAR  SIZES 

•  STANDARD  •  EASY-KARY  •  TOTE  and 

•  KARY-MOR  •JUMBO  •  JUNIOR-KARY 

mrUAPrC  EXPENSIVE  PLATES 

and  name  imprint 

Your  IMMEDIATE  ORDER  will  reserve 
a  stock  design  “exclusive”  in  your  city. 

WRITE  e  WIRE  e  PHONE  US  NOW! 
HEMLOCK  1-6393 
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Which  of  these  free  designs  will  he  yours  exclusively? 


Select  your  favorite  from  this  dazzling  array  of  designs  for 
your  store’s  exclusive  use  in  your  area.  You  won't  have  to 
pay  for  the  costly  artwork  and  plates  of  these  multicolor 
stock  designs. 

Here’s  what  a  powerful  "walking  poster’’  shopping  bag  pro¬ 
gram  by  Equitable  will  do  for  your  store: 

•  Help  customers  carry  more  purchases  comfortably. 

•  Stimulate  take-with  transactions. 

•  Spread  a  cheerful  buying  mood  around  town. 

•  Highlight  your  store  as  the  leading  gift  center. 

•  Cut  clerks’  wrapping  time. 

•  Save  on  home  delivery  costs. 


Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

45-50  Van  0am  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  samples  and  prices  of  Equitable’s 
1958  stock  Christmas  design  shopping  bags. 


Name. 

Store- 


-Title. 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


Ytar  ChristMS  Skeppiag  Bag  Pregraa  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF! 

Wrap  up  all  these  benefits  for  your  store  without  adding  to 
your  expenses.  Shopping  bags  are  in  big  demand  by  con¬ 
sumers  during  the  busy  Christmas  season.  Like  most  stores, 
you  can  charge  up  to  five  cents  for  each  shopping  bag. 


Castan  Desigaed  Shtppiag  Bags  ia  1  ta  4  Calers! 
Planning  your  own  Christmas  design?  Contact  Equitable  for 
low  prices  on  our  "Best-by-Test”  shopping  bags.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  today . . .  the  Christmas  shopping  season  is 
on  its  way! 


See  these  desiins  (and  many 
more)  in  actual  color. 


QUITABLE 

PAPBII  BAO  CO^  INC. 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


WHAT  is  “small”  and  what  is  "large”  in  the  retail  field? 

For  years  drafters  of  legislation  have  been  trying  to 
find  the  answer.  Recently  the  unions  and  their  followers  in 
Congress  tried  to  draft  a  wage-hour  bill  that  would  cover 
only  the  large  stores.  We  talked  to  several  important  people 
about  this  approach.  There  is  a  new  idea  brought  up  every 
year.  In  NRMA  we  say  that  a  small  department  store  is  one 
doing  $2  million  annual  volume  or  less.  This  test  applied 
to  other  types  of  stores,  such  as  women’s  specialty,  shoe, 
drug,  or  any  other  type  of  retail  establishment,  brings  silly 
results.  One  volume  test  to  separate  the  large  from  the 
small  is  impossible.  It  would  take  a  long  series  of  tests  to 
attempt  such  an  approach  to  expand  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Here,  again,  the  soundness  of  the 
retail  exemption  prevents  the  unions  from  winning  their 
case  in  Congress. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
headed  by  Representative  Abraham  J.  Multer  of  New  York, 
is  holding  hearings  to  see  if  some  revision  in  the  definition 
of  “small  business”  can  be  found.  The  specific  need  for  the 
new  definition  is  to  help  smaller  firms  to  secure  government 
contracts.  At  the  present  time,  the  definition  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  is  based  upon  an  industry-by-industry  classification 
derived  from  the  1947  census  figures. 

Aid  for  Travelers.  Clarence  B.  Randall,  special  assistant  to 
President  Eisenhower,  is  the  author  of  a  report  made  to  the 
President  dealing  with  the  important  subject  of  inter¬ 
national  travel. 

Mr.  Randall  advocates  making  more  liberal  the  customs 
regulations  dealing  with  the  amount  of  duty-free  merchan¬ 


dise  foreign  travelers  can  bring  back  into  the  United  States. 

•An  .American  returning  from  abroad  can  bring  in  $200 
worth  of  foreign-purchased  articles  each  month  duty  free. 
He  is  allowed  another  $300  worth  if  his  trips  are  not  more 
frequent  than  every  six  months.  Hence,  an  American  re¬ 
turning  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Europe  can  bring  in  $500 
worth  of  goods  without  paying  any  duty  so  long  as  he  does 
not  go  abroad  oftener  than  once  every  six  months. 

Mr.  Randall  feels  this  limit  is  too  low  and  should  be 
increased  to  $1,000  every  six  months.  Under  this  suggestion 
a  man  and  wife  on  a  vacation  trip  could  bring  in  .$2,000 
worth  of  duty-free  foreign-purchased  goods. 

.At  the  present  time  a  U.  S.  resident  must  remain  outside 
the  country  for  48  hours  in  order  to  earn  his  $200  monthly 
exemption.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  which  applies 
to  southern  California.  Here  the  limit  is  24  hours.  Mr. 
Randall  also  observes  that  people  going  to  Canada  and  to 
Cuba  and  other  West  Indies  islands,  and  sp)ending  less  than 
48  hours,  are  limited  to  $10  in  duty-free  goods. 

In  this  area,  Mr.  Randall  would  reduce  the  time  require¬ 
ment  to  24  hours  for  all  areas. 

In  other  sections  of  his  report,  Mr.  Randall  leans  toward 
relaxation  of  all  travel  rules. 

The  Foreign  Trade  and  Government  Affairs  Committees 
of  NRMA  now  have  these  recommendations  under  consid¬ 
eration  and  will  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  within  the 
near  future. 

In  the  past,  the  Association  has  opposed  any  relaxation  of 
present  regulations  in  this  area. 

More  Competition.  The  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion,  a  government  agency  which  exists  on  public  funds,  is 
moving  in  a  more  important  way  into  retailing.  A  new 
campaign  to  sell  more  electrical  appliances  through  REA 
offices  was  announced  recently.  This  is  really  government 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

NRMA  has  registered  a  strong  complaint  with  the  propier 
authorities  against  this  additional  form  of  government  com¬ 
petition.  The  Association  feels  that  when  public  funds  are 
used  to  create  competition  with  private  enterprise,  we  have 
almost  reached  the  point  of  nationalization  of  certain  indus¬ 
tries.  It  seems  that  retailers  are  being  singled  out  to  bear 
the  full  brunt  of  a  competitor  who,  like  FHA  (with  its 
mortgages  which  include  a  score  of  appliances  and  gadgets 
on  a  30-year  program)  and  the  military  store,  exists  solely 
with  the  money  the  same  retailer  pays  annually  in  taxes. 
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Retail  Plans  Show  Confidence 
In  Early  Economic  Upturn 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 


Last  month  I  conducted  a  survey 
among  NRMA  stores,  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  country.  They 
included  department,  chain  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores.  Over  300  heads  of  stores 
contributed  their  experience  and 
voiced  their  opinions  on  a  number  of 
matters  of  concern  to  retailers. 


Sales  and  Profits.  It  is  good  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  majority  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  retailers  (approximately  63 
per  cent)  believe  that  despite  the  eco¬ 
nomic  uncertainties  of  the  present 
their  sales  and  profits  in  1958  will  at 
least  equal  last  year’s  figures.  More¬ 
over,  42  per  cent  are  optimistic  enough 
to  feel  that  their  sales  for  the  year  as 
a  whole  will  exceed  last  year’s  level, 
and  39  jier  cent  are  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  about  profits. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  mer¬ 
chant  is  usually  an  optimist.  This  is 
so  by  the  very  nature  of  his  business. 
To  that  degree,  this  optimism  is  re¬ 
flected  in  these  estimates. 

Among  those  who  believe  their  sales 
and  profits  will  rise  this  year,  the  typi¬ 
cal  expectation  is  a  sales  increase  of 
three  per  cent;  in  the  case  of  profits, 
the  median  figure  is  four  p>er  cent. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  retailers 
expect  sales  and  profits  to  improve  as 
the  year  progresses.  Thus,  while  few 
merchants  expect  to  achieve  a  volume 
gain  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  37  per 


cent  believe  sales  will  rise  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  49  per  cent  look  for  a 
sales  gain  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958. 
The  same  expectation  applies  to  prof¬ 
its.  For  example,  w'hile  24  per  cent 
report  an  increase  in  profits  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1958  and  25  per 
cent  expect  an  increase  in  the  second 
quarter,  32  per  cent  exf)ect  a  rise  in 
profits  in  the  third  quarter  and  44  per 
cent  look  for  operating  profits  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that 
merchants  are  looking  for  some  kind 
of  an  economic  upturn  before  the  end 
of  the  year  which  will  stimulate  sales 
and  profits  in  the  all-important  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  This  optimism  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  despite  busi¬ 
ness  uncertainties  today,  very  few 
stores  have  held  up  any  capital  im¬ 
provements  that  were  planned  for  this 
year.  In  fact,  according  to  the  survey, 
81  per  cent  of  the  merchants  report 
they  are  going  ahead  with  these 
planned  improvements  this  year. 
Moreover,  44  per  cent  of  the  stores 
announce  that  they  plan  to  make  ma¬ 
jor  capital  improvements  in  the  next 
six  months.  Among  these  stores,  66 
per  cent  will  invest  in  new  fixtures;  30 
per  cent  will  expand  their  main  stores; 
20  per  cent  will  either  add  a  new 
branch  or  increase  their  mechaniza¬ 
tion;  and  16  per  cent  will  install  air- 
conditioning. 


Prices  and  Inventories.  As  for  prices, 
by  far  the  majority  (69  per  cent)  of 
the  store  heads  look  for  them  to  re¬ 
main  stable  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

During  the  past  six  months,  the 
survey  reveals,  many  stores  have  been 
able  to  work  their  inventories  down. 
For  example,  46  per  cent  of  the  stores 
report  that  the  level  of  their  inventor¬ 
ies  of  soft  goods  has  declined  in  the 
past  six  months,  while  52  per  cent  re¬ 
port  the  same  condition  with  respect 
to  their  inventories  of  hard  goods.  As 
for  the  remainder,  three  stores  out  of 
10  report  no  change  in  their  inventory 
levels  during  the  past  six  months, 
while  only  20  per  cent  indicate  their 
inventories  have  risen. 

As  for  the  next  six  months,  the  sur¬ 
vey  shows  that  most  stores  (61  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  soft  goods,  and  55 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  hard  goods) 
plan  to  maintain  their  inventories  at 
current  levels.  Only  five  per  cent  of 
the  participating  stores  indicate  they 
will  increase  their  inventories  of  soft 
goods,  and  only  one  per  cent  say  they 
plan  to  increase  their  stocks  of  hard 
goods  during  this  peritxi.  The  remain¬ 
der  (34  per  cent  in  the  case  of  soft 
goods,  and  44  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
hard  goods)  announce  that  they  plan 
to  reduce  their  inventories  still  further. 

This  policy  on  'inventories  suggests 
that  these  retailers  are  counting  on 
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In  NRMA’s  survey  of  top  executives  of  department,  chain  and  specialty  stores: 


*  63  per  cent  said  they  believe  sales  and  profits  in  1958 
will  at  least  equal  1957;  42  per  cent  expect  sales  to 
exceed  last  year's  by  a  typical  gain  of  3  per  cent;  39 
per  cent  expect  higher  profits,  the  median  estimate  being 
4  per  cent. 

*  55  per  cent  said  they  expect  normal  employment  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  trading  areas  to  be  restored  within  six 
months;  28  per  cent  said  it  will  take  a  year,  and  17  per 
cent  think  more  than  a  year  will  be  needed. 

*  81  per  cent  reported  they  are  proceeding  with  planned 
capital  improvements;  44  per  cent  expect  to  make  major 
improvements  in  the  next  six  months. 

*  69  per  cent  said  they  expect  a  stable  price  level  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  year. 


9  46  per  cent  reported  that  soft  goods  inventories 
have  declined  in  the  past  six  months;  52  per  cent  report¬ 
ed  a  drop  in  hard  goods  inventories  in  the  same  period. 
A  large  majority  (61  per  cent  regarding  soft  goods  and 
55  per  cent  regarding  hard  goods)  plan  to  keep  inven¬ 
tories  at  current  levels. 

^  63  per  cent  said  they  expect  increased  volume  to 
result  from  more  aggressive  promotions;  more  than  30 
per  cent  plan  to  increase  promotional  expenditures,  44 
per  cent  report  no  planned  change,  and  23  per  cent 
will  reduce  promotion  budgets. 

^  60  per  cent  plan  to  add  stress  on  credit  as  a  selling 
tool;  only  1 1  per  cent  feel  the  present  level  of  consumer 
debt  is  too  high;  65  per  cent  expect  no  change  in  bad 
debts.  But  most  will  follow  up  collections  more  closely. 


better  turnover  to  secure  higher  vol¬ 
ume  even  though  their  merchandise 
stocks  have  been  reduced. 

Growth  Departments.  Sportswear  is 
expected  by  a  majority  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  to  be  among  the  merchan¬ 
dise  categories  that  will  enjoy  the  best 
volume  increases  this  summer.  Also 
mentioned  by  a  substantial  number 
are:  ready-to-wear  in  general  and  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  wear.  Men’s  and 
boys’  wear  departments  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  possibly  one  store  in  every 
10.  Apparently  the  highest  hopes  for 
the  coming  months  lie  in  wearing 
apparel. 

Volume  Builders.  In  order  to  make 
the  most  of  summer  opportunities, 
most  of  the  reporting  stores  plan  to 
promote  more  aggressively.  Almost  63 
per  cent  named  this  among  the  im¬ 
portant  steps  to  take  in  achieving  vol¬ 
ume  during  the  period  ahead.  In 
about  two  in  every  five  replies,  they 
cited  the  need  for  offering  stronger 
values  and  for  strengthening  basic 
stock  controls.  In  just  a  little  over  30 
per  cent  of  the  replies,  there  was  stress 
on  strengthening  the  selling  staff,  in¬ 
creasing  suggestion  selling  and  step¬ 
ping  up  the  flow  of  promotable  items. 
Slightly  more  than  20  pier  cent  of  the 
stores  mentioned  keeping  prices  com¬ 
petitive  and  putting  more  emphasis 


on  credit  as  a  selling  tool. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  one 
method,  however,  to  which  stores  are 
pinning  their  hopjes  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  Instead,  they  are  apparent¬ 
ly  planning  a  many-pronged  attack  on 
the  problem  of  keeping  up  volume, 
each  merchant  seeking  the  two  or 
three  steps  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Reducing  Operating  Costs.  The  mer¬ 
chants  were  also  asked  to  repjort  on 
the  steps  being  taken  today  to  reduce 
their  op>erating  costs.  An  effort  to  step 
up  the  productivity  of  salespieople  is 
apparently  the  most  general  because  it 
was  mentioned  by  73  per  cent  of  the 
store  heads.  Next  in  popularity  came 
the  use  of  more  self-selection  tech¬ 
niques  (mentioned  by  36  per  cent  of 
the  stores)  and  the  stepped-up  use  of 
labor-saving  equipment  (reported  by 
27  por  cent  of  the  stores).  The  only 
other  step  referred  to  by  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  stores  was  that  of  elim¬ 
inating  free  services.  In  this  case,  16 
per  cent  of  the  store  heads  indicated 
they  are  taking  this  step  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only 
seven  pier  cent  of  the  stores  reported 
they  were  either  reducing  personnel 
or  consolidating  jobs  in  an  effort  to 
cut  operating  exponses. 

Credit.  Turning  their  attention  to 
credit,  only  1 1  por  cent  of  the  store 


heads  feel  that  the  present  level  of 
consumer  debt  is  too  high.  Half  of  the 
remainder  consider  it  not  alarming 
right  now  with  the  rest  expressing  the 
opinion  that  this  is  a  time  for  caution. 
It  is  evident  that  retailers  consider  it 
essential  that  good  judgment  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  screening  credit  risks  today. 

Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  stores  repjort  they  plan  to  give 
increased  emphasis  to  using  credit  as 
a  selling  tool  during  the  remainder  of 
1958.  Of  this  group,  54  pier  cent  rep>ort 
that  they  are  aggressively  promoting 
credit  right  now. 

Although  most  of  the  rep>orting 
stores  (65  pier  cent)  do  not  exp)ect  any 
change  in  bad  debt  losses  in  1958,  the 
same  p)ercentage  (65  pier  cent)  indicate 
they  will  maintain  a  closer  follow-up 
on  collections  this  year. 

Private  Brands.  This  survey  also  reveals 
the  interesting  information  that  59  p>er 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores  are  now 
using  private  brands.  These  brands 
are  mainly  concentrated  in  the  ho¬ 
siery,  men’s  and  boys’,  women’s,  and 
domestics  departments.  Moreover, 
three  stores  out  of  10  repmrt  they  plan 
to  step  up  their  use  of  private  brands 
this  year  and  here  again  the  men’s  and 
boys’,  women’s,  and  domestics  depart¬ 
ments  are  mentioned  as  the  areas  in 
which  more  private  brands  will  be 
offered  for  sale.  (Cont’d  on  page  9) 
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KEEP  ALL 
STATEMENTS 
UNDER  YOUR 

TUIIMR  witu 

BURROUGHS  MICROFILMING 


Burroughs  Microfilming  helps  you  eliminate  this  major  cause  of  customer  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  And  it’s  so  easily  done! 

At  low  cost,  you  microfilm  all  sales  slips  and  list  amounts  and  totals  on  customer  state¬ 
ments.  Mail  the  original  sales  slips  with  the  statements.  You  keep  an  accurate,  handy 
record  on  space-saving  microfilm.  Everytrady  knows  exactly  where  he  stands. 

What’s  most  convenient  for  you?  A  separate  reader,  separate  recorder,  or  an  economical 
combined  recorder-reader— the  Micro-Twin?  Take  your  choice.  Each  unit  is  precision- 
engineered  by  Bell  &  Howell.  All  are  compact  and  remarkably  easy  to  operate . . .  anyone 
can  do  a  professional  recording  job  after  a  few  simple  instructions.  And  best  of  all,  you 
get  quality  microfilming  at  surprisingly  low  cost.  For  more  information,  call  our  local 
Burroughs  office.  Burroughs  Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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Other  Trends.  The  contributing  mer¬ 
chants  were  next  asked  a  number  of 
unrelated  questions  dealing  with  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  retail  business.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  sum- 
niarized  as  follows: 

1.  Slightly  more  than  three  out  of 
10  stores  plan  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
motional  expenditures  this  year;  44 
per  cent  will  maintain  these  expendi¬ 
tures  on  the  same  level  as  last  year 
while  23  per  cent  will  reduce  them. 

2.  In  some  areas  it  is  apparently 
easier  to  hire  qualified  salespeople 
than  in  others  for,  while  54  per  cent 
of  the  responding  stores  report  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  hiring  qualified  people,  the 
remainder  (46  per  cent)  said  it  was 
just  as  difficult  as  ever  to  do  so. 

3.  Despite  the  many  disturbing  re¬ 
ports  in  recent  months  about  stores 
remaining  open  on  Sunday,  the  survey 
does  not  indicate  that  this  situation  is 
increasing.  In  fact,  only  two  out  of  10 
reporting  stores  say  that  Sunday  open¬ 
ings  have  been  increasing  in  their 
areas. 

4.  It  is  evident,  tcx),  according  to 
this  survey,  that  the  spread  of  discount 
houses  over  the  country  is  slowing 
down.  Only  28  per  cent  of  the  stores 
reported  more  discount  houses  operat¬ 
ing  in  their  communities,  six  per  cent 
reported  fewer  such  stores  while  the 
remainder  (66  per  cent)  indicated  no 
change. 

5.  Based  on  the  answers  of  this  sur¬ 
vey,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
many  communities  today  have  an 
organized  downtown  development  pro¬ 
gram.  Slightly  more  than  42  per  cent 
of  the  participating  retailers  reported 
organized  downtown  development  pro¬ 
grams  in  their  own  communities  and 
an  additional  15  per  cent  say  they  are 
now  planning  them. 

6.  Very  few  stores  have  recently 
added  any  "Other  Income”  producing 
activities.  Those  who  have  mentioned 
the  installation  of  a  car  rental  agency, 
a  home  improvement  center  and  a 
check  cashing  facility. 

Services  from  Manufacturers.  The 

survey  asked  for  retailers’  opinions  on 
19  services  now  supplied  by  manufac¬ 
turers.  We  wanted  to  know  what  our 
members  thought  about  them  but  we 
also  intended  the  questionnaire  to  be 
used  as  a  check-list  to  remind  mer¬ 
chants  to  ask  for  these  services  if  they 


in  their  particular  trading  areas. 

As  for  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods,  the  majority  of  the  reporting 
stores  (68  per  cent)  report  that  it  has 
been  fair  lately;  only  10  per  cent  say 
it  has  been  poor,  while  22  per  cent 
report  it  has  been  good.  Apparently, 
though,  the  demand  for  consumer  • 

goods  has  decreased  during  the  past 
three  months,  for  46  per  cent  of  the 
stores  report  a  decline,  39  per  cent  say 
it  has  remained  unchanged,  while  15 
per  cent  indicate  it  has  improved.  But 
where  demand  has  decreased,  most  of 
the  stores  (60  per  cent)  look  for  a  re¬ 
turn  to  a  normal  demand  for  consum¬ 
er  goods  within  the  next  six  months. 

The  participating  retailers  were  also 
asked  to  give  their  views  about  gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions  within  the 
next  six  months  both  in  their  own 
communities  and  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  A  few  of  them  (12  per  cent) 
were  of  the  opinion  that  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  their  communities 
would  be  poor  during  the  coming 
months.  The  majority  (58  per  cent) 
felt  that  general  business  conditions 
w'ould  be  fair,  and  30  per  cent  believe 
they  will  be  good. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  participating  stores  (81 
per  cent)  believe  that  general  business 
conditions  will  be  fair.  Only  nine  p)er 
cent  expect  them  to  be  p)Oor,  while  the 
remainder  (10  f)er  cent)  exp)ect  them 
to  be  good. 


felt  they  were  worth  while. 

In  their  order  of  importance,  these 
are  the  five  manufacturer’s  services 
most  often  received  by  stores  today: 
cooperative  advertising,  manufacturer 
ideas  for  selling  his  merchandise,  dis¬ 
play  material,  pre-ticketing  with  manu¬ 
facturer’s  tickets  and  manufacturer 
merchandise  control  of  store  stocks. 
Three  additional  and  favorite  forms 
of  coofjeration  were:  pre-paid  freight, 
packaging  in  multiples  to  encourage 
the  customer  to  buy  more  of  an  item, 
and  permanent  or  visiting  demonstra¬ 
tors. 

What  the  stores  would  like  more  of 
—again  in  the  order  of  importance- 
are:  cooperative  advertising,  pre-paid 
freight,  display  material,  packaging 
for  self-selection  and  manufacturer’s 
suggestions  for  the  greater  sale  of  his 
merchandise.  Other  services  they’d 
like  more  of  are:  sales  training  aids, 
permanent  or  visiting  demonstrators 
and  multiple  packaging  of  items. 

We  also  asked  the  stores  to  check 
the  services  they  are  not  now  receiv¬ 
ing.  These  are  the  five  mentioned 
most  often:  pre-ticketing,  semi-con¬ 
signment  of  merchandise,  suggestions 
for  departmental  layouts,  store  labels 
without  charge  and  return  of  seasonal 
merchandise  (like  fans,  for  instance) 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

General  Business  Conditions.  The 

merchants  also  gave  their  views  on  the 
economic  outlook.  That  the  employ¬ 
ment  picture  varies  throughout  the 
country  today  is  clearly  revealed  by  this 
survey.  Only  one  merchant  in  four 
reports  that  employment  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  area  is  good  at  the  present  time: 
an  almost  equal  number  (23  per  cent) 
say  it  is  poor,  while  the  remainder  (52 
per  cent)  rate  it  nothing  better  than 
fair.  Moreover,  while  42  per  cent  of 
the  stores  report  that  employment  has 
remained  relatively  stable  during  the 
past  three  months,  only  14  f>er  cent  say 
that  employment  has  improved  in 
their  area  and  44  per  cent  indicate  the 
employment  picture  has  worsened 
during  this  period. 

Most  of  the  merchants  (55  per  cent) 
expect  normal  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  be  restored  within  six  months. 
But  28  per  cent  believe  it  will  be  a 
year  before  normal  employment  con¬ 
ditions  return  and  another  17  per  cent 
feel  it  will  take  even  longer  than  that 


Federal  Intervention.  The  store  heads 
were  also  asked  whether  they  felt  ihat 
intervention  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  necessary  at  this  time.  They 
were  split  on  this  question.  While  55 
per  cent  indicated  they  felt  the  Federal 
government  should  do  something,  45 
per  cent  said  they  were  opposed  to 
Federal  intervention. 

Those  who  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  government  step¬ 
ping  in  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the 
action  they  believed  the  government 
should  take.  Three  out  of  four  of 
these  store  heads  recommended  the 
elimination  of  excise  taxes  as  the 
most  important  action  the  government 
could  take  at  this  time;  50  per  cent 
recommended  a  reduction  of  personal 
income  taxes;  while  four  out  of  10 
suggested  a  reduction  in  corporate  in¬ 
come  taxes  and  increased  government 
spending  for  public  works. 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  A1-40TH,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


shoppers  now  ride  a 


ARNOLD  CONSTABLE  shoppers  are  now 
"impulse  buyers"— all  the  way  UP  to  the 
6th  floor  .  .  .  and  all  the  way  DOWN  to 
the  first  floor. 


10  OTIS  Escalators  have  replaced  4  ele¬ 
vators  to  create  a  440  foot  long  "inclined 
sales  aisle"  that  carries  shoppers  UP  and 
DOWN  through  the  heart  of  merchandise 
displays  on  every  sales  floor! 


This  ARNOLD  CONSTABLE  escalator  in¬ 
stallation  is  still  another  instance  where 
elevator  riders  (known  as  shoppers  with  a 
mission)  are  intrigued  into  riding  always 
available,  always  comfortable  escalators 
and  exposing  themselves  to  merchandise 
they  had  not  intended  to  buy. 


Store  records  show  that  OTIS  Escalators 
have  proven  time  and  again  that  they  can 


that  keeps  them  constantly  exposed 

I  ' 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N .  Y. 
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440  ft.  long  "INCLINED  SALES  AISLE 


increase  upper  floor  traffic  by  25%  to 
30%.  Soles  hove  increased  correspond¬ 
ingly— especially  impulse  soles  which  con 
be  os  high  os  50%  of  oil  soles  in  o  well 


merchandised  store— because  merchandise 


fur 


ihaf  can  be  seen  can  be  sold. 


The  ARNOLD  CONSTABLE  escalator  in¬ 


stallation  has  several  self-amortizing  fea¬ 
tures.  It  eliminates  the  salaries  and  upkeep 
of  operators  for  4  elevators.  It  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  recapture  the  2,500  square  feet  of 
floor  space  occupied  by  4  elevators  for  use 
os  income  producing  sales  space.  It  offers 
potential  sales  increases. 


And  what  happens  to  "shoppers  with  a 
mission"  who  only  have  time  to  make  a  sin¬ 
gle  purchase?  A  bank  of  4  elevators  will 


continue  to  take  care  of  them. 


ESCALATORS 


to  merchandise  on  all  6  selling  floors 
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Controllers'  Congress — Haruafd 
Typical  Department  Store  Figures  for  1957  and  1956 


Number  of  Firms  Reporting 

Percentage  Soles  Increase  (Owned  Departments) 

Margin,  Expense,  and  Profit  (%  of  Net  Sales  in  Owned  Departments) 
Gross  Margin 
Payroll 

Real  Estate  Costs 

Advertising 

Ail  Other  Expense 

Total  Expense 

Net  Operating  Profit 
Net  Other  Income 


Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Taxes 
Federal  Taxes 


Net  Gain  After  Federal  Taxes 


Number  of  Stockturns  (based  on  average  monthly  inventories) 


*57  Figures  Highlight  Expense  Problem 


IN  1957,  the  department  store  sales 
increase— typically  1.3  per  cent—  was 
not  enough  to  cover  the  year’s  rise  in 
cost  of  operation.  The  expiense  rate 
went  up  to  34.3  per  cent  of  sales,  and 
although  gross  margin  was  down  only 
a  fraction,  the  final  net  earnings  after 
taxes  were  about  9  pier  cent  lower  than 
in  1956. 

These  findings  were  released  jointly 
last  month  by  Sam  Flanel,  general 
manager  of  the  Ck)ntrollers'  Congress, 
NRMA,  and  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Their  report  was  a 
preliminary  to  the  publication  this 
month  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Departmental  Merchandising  and  Of>- 
erating  Results  of  1957  and  Harvard’s 
Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Sjjecialty  Stores  in  1957. 


month  that  the  timing  of  a  business 
recovery  is  still  uncertain.  Unlike  the 
retailers  who  answered  a  recent  NRMA 
survey,  he  did  not  believe  that  profits 
can  equal  last  year’s.  He  said: 

“At  the  moment  the  outlook  for  the 
whole  of  1958  is  for  a  somewhat 
greater  decline  in  department  store 
earnings  than  in  1957. 

“Although  there  is  some  evidence 
that  total  business  activity  may  be  ap>- 
proaching  the  low  pioint  of  this  reces¬ 
sion,  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present 
time  to  say  with  certainty  that  the 
floor  has  been  reached.  In  particular 
it  must  be  expiected  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures  will  rise  significantly 
above  the  present  level  with  the  influx 
of  new  workers  into  the  labor  force 
following  graduation  from  school  and 
college  next  month. 

“This  business  readjustment  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  considerably  farther  than 
Present  Outlook.  After  analyzing  the  did  the  similar  downturns  of  1948- 

1957  figures.  Prof.  McNair  told  the  1949  and  1953-1954.  Nevertheless  it  is 

Controllers’  Congress  convention  last  still  possible  to  characterize  the  pres¬ 


ent  movement  as  a  rolling  readjust¬ 
ment,  because  up  until  the  present, 
anyway,  the  falling  off  in  production 
and  employment  has  been  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  two  sectors  of  the  economy, 
namely,  business  capital  goods  and 
consumer  durable  goods. 

“The  essence  of  a  so-called  rolling 
readjustment  is  that  some  segments  of 
the  economy  are  headed  up  at  the 
same  time  that  others  are  headed 
down.  Surveying  the  various  segments 
at  the  present  time  we  can  see  that 
government  spending  is  clearly  headed 
up,  that  housing  outlays  bid  fair  to 
show  an  increase  over  last  year,  and 
that  consumer  spending  for  everyday 
goods  and  services  other  than  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  appliances  has  been  well 
maintained.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  yet  have  that  simultaneous  down¬ 
turn  of  all  economic  segments  which 
characterizes  the  really  vicious  type  of 
depression.  Under  thtse  circumstances 
a  continuation  of  the  present  high 
rate  of  disinvestment  in  business  in- 
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ventories  certainly  can  be  interpreted 
as  setting  the  stage  for  a  nearby  up¬ 
turn  in  new  orders,  manufacturing  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  employment. 

“The  big  ‘if,’  of  course,  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  consumer  spending  for  nor¬ 
mal  day-to-day  goods  and  services.  If 
consumer  spending  holds  up  during 
the  current  period  and  the  summer  as 
well  as  it  did  from  January  through 
April,  then  I  believe  we  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  by  mid-summer  or  early  fall 
that  we  have  definitely  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  business  decline,  even 
though  it  may  still  be  debatable  as  to 
how  soon  a  vigorous  upturn  can  be 
expected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  con¬ 
sumer  spending  is  not  maintained, 
then  we  shall  probably  witness  the 
spreading  of  the  business  downturn 
into  other  sectors.  As  I  see  it,  we  are 
right  now  at  the  critical  point. 

“Therefore  the  responsibility  on  re¬ 
tail  trade  at  this  juncture  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  heavy  one.  The  answers  are  not 
merely  the  ‘hard  sell’  and  the  ‘special 


price  promotion,’  although  both  of 
those  may  have  their  place.  More  par¬ 
ticularly,  however,  the  answers  should 
point  in  the  direction  of  improved 
and  more  attractive  goods,  more  inno¬ 
vations,  greater  values,  more  truly 
exciting  promotion,  more  effective 
probing  of  consumers’  real  needs  and 
desires,  more  meriting  of  consumer 
confidence,  all  coupled  with  mainte¬ 
nance  of  normal  inventories  and  con¬ 
fidently  continued  programs  of  well- 
considered  store  expansion  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

“Finally,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  business  readjustment 
which  is  hurting  store  profits  as  it  is 
the  failure  of  many  stores  during  these 
recent  years  to  get  on  top  of  their  ex¬ 
pense  problem  and  to  get  on  top  of 
the  problem  of  properly  relating  unit 
merchandise  costs,  unit  handling  costs, 
stockturn,  unit  prices,  and  return  on 
investment.  These  are  two  jobs  which 
the  1957  figures  say  that  we  are  not 
yet  doing  well  enough.” 


Storeufide  Trends  in  1957 


Sales  Up  1.3%,  Transactions  Off 

Over  the  fiscal  year  sales  of  the  re¬ 
porting  companies  were  up  1.3  per 
cent,  a  slightly  better  average  than 
shown  by  the  Federal  Reserve  figures. 
The  number  of  sales  transactions, 
however,  fell  off  0.8  per  cent.  Hence 
all  the  dollar  sales  advance  was  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  higher  average  value  of 
the  sales  transaction,  $5.20  in  1957. 

The  total  volume  of  cash  business 
halted  the  slow  decline  that  had  been 
in  evidence  for  several  years,  although 
COD  and  layaway  sales  continued 
to  decline  proportionately.  Clearly 
marked  was  a  drop  in  regular  charge 
sales  and  a  rise  in  term  sales,  reflecting 
the  increase  in  revolving  credit. 

Gross  Margin  a  Shade  Down  at  36.3% 

Buyers  and  merchandisers  succeed¬ 
ed  in  pushing  up  the  initial  markon 
fractionally  to  38.9  per  cent  of  retail, 
but  with  markdowns  edging  up  from 
6.25  per  cent  to  6.5  per  cent  of  sales 
and  shortages  similarly  moving  from 
1.15  per  cent  to  1.25  per  cent,  while 
cash  discounts  earned  and  alteration 
and  workroom  costs  remained  un¬ 
changed,  the  gross  margin  rate  reced¬ 
ed  a  shade  to  36.3  per  cent.  There 


was  some  evidence  of  rising  costs  of 
inward  transportation,  particularly 
among  the  smaller  stores. 

Stockturn  Rate  Down  to  3.8  Times 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  15  years 
to  1942  to  find  any  lower  rate  of  mer¬ 
chandise  turnover  than  the  typical  fig¬ 
ure  of  3.8  turns  for  1957,  as  against 
4.1  for  1956  and  4.3  for  1955.  Consist¬ 
ent  with  the  decline  in  speed  of  stock 
movement  was  the  rise  of  eight  jier 
cent  in  average  retail  inventories  be¬ 
tween  the  two  years,  a  figure  which  re¬ 
flected  in  part  the  ojsening  of  new 
branch  stores.  Between  the  beginning 
and  ending  inventories  of  fiscal  1957 
the  advance  was  substantially  smaller. 

Total  Expense  Up  to  34.3% 

Not  since  1951  has  the  total  expense 
rate  advanced  so  much  as  it  did  in 
1957,  from  33.75  per  cent  to  34.3  per 
cent.  With  only  a  1.3  f)er  cent  rise  in 
dollar  sales,  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  exfjerience  of  the  last 
several  years  of  exp>ense  pressure  if  the 
rate  had  advanced  even  more  sharply. 
The  fact  that  it  did  not  do  so  indi¬ 
cates  certainly  that  management  has 
been  bearing  down  on  the  expense 


control  problem  and  possibly  that  ex¬ 
pense  center  accounting  and  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting  are  beginning  to 
furnish  management  with  better  tools. 

Expenses  by  Expense  Centers 

.A  rough  breakdown  of  expanses  on 
the  basis  of  major  areas  of  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility  is  afforded  by  the 
grouping  of  expense  centers  according 
to  account  numbers.  Typical  weighted 
common  figures  (for  department  stores 
with  sales  over  $500,000)  for  1957  as 
compared  with  1956  were  as  follows: 


1957 

1956 

800 

Direct  and  General 

Selling 

9.65% 

9.75% 

100 

Fixed  and  Policy 

Expense 

5.7 

5.5 

900 

Merchandising 

4.45 

4.4 

400 

Sales  Promotion 

3.9 

3.9 

500 

Superintendency 

and  Building 
Operations 

3.05 

3.0 

600 

Personnel  and  Em- 

ployee  Benefits  . 

2.35 

2.25 

700 

Material  Handling 

2.2 

2.25 

300 

Accounts  Receiv- 

able  and  Credit 

1.95 

1.9 

200 

Control  and 

Accounting 

1.0 

1.0 

84.25% 

33.95% 

After-Tax  Earnings  Off  to  3.8% 

Department  store  earnings  suffered 
a  setback  in  1957,  interrupting  the 
gradual  rise  that  had  been  experienced 
since  1951.  The  typical  after-tax  fig¬ 
ure  of  2.8  per  cent  of  net  sales  repre¬ 
sented  a  drop  from  last  year’s  3.1  per 
cent  to  approximately  the  level  of 
1955,  though  dollar  profits  of  course 
were  higher  than  in  that  year  because 
of  the  advance  in  sales  volume.  Pre¬ 
tax  earnings  on  a  weighted-average 
basis  were  5.6  [)er  cent  of  net  sales  in 
owned  departments. 

Ratum  on  Investment 

Earnings  on  investment,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  capital  stock  and  surplus, 
did  not  change  greatly  in  1957.  The 
weighted  average  of  pre-tax  earnings 
was  14.0  per  cent  of  capital  and  sur¬ 
plus  as  compared  with  14.5  p>er  cent  in 
1956;  and  the  after-tax  earnings  on  the 
same  basis  remained  at  7.0  per  cent. 
In  accordance  with  p>ast  exp>erience 
the  best  ratios,  16.0  p>er  cent  and  8.0 
per  cent,  appeared  for  the  companies 
with  sales  over  $50  million.  Less  than 
half  as  great  were  the  low-end  ratios 
of  5.0  per  cent  and  3.5  per  cent  for  the 
$500,000  to  $1  million  category. 
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CONVENTION  REPORT 


The  Three  Jobs  of  Credit  Management 


be  at  once  a  promotion  man,  o  systems  expert  and  o  wise  adviser 
on  long-term  policy— that  is  what  management  expects  of  the  credit 
executive,  and  what  the  credit  executive  aspires  to  be.  Or  so  it  appeared 
as  speaker  followed  speaker  during  the  four  days  and  1 1  sessions  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  at  the  end 
of  April. 

The  program  followed  three  main  lines:  (1)  the  recession,  and  how 
credit  promotion  can  stimulate  buying;  (2)  new  trends,  especially  the  all¬ 
purpose  account  plan,  and  (3)  the  improvement  of  credit  office  routines. 

Robert  M.  Grinager  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Division  for  the  coming  year.  Other  newly  elected  officers  are: 
Charles  F.  Naumann,  Lansburgh's,  first  vice  chairman;  Carroll  D.  Whisler, 
Mobley  &  Carew,  second  vice  chairman;  Dean  Ashby,  The  Fair,  Fort 
Worth,  third  vice  chairman,  and  S.  C.  Patterson,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


Credit  Men  as  Merchants 


Atop  management  appraisal  of  the 
importance  of  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  today  came  from  NRMA  presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Dowdy,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Belk 
Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
He  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  CMD’s 
anniversary  luncheon. 

Mr.  Dowdy  stressed  that  credit  is  a 
medium  of  distribution  rather  than 
a  convenience  or  service;  that  the  cred¬ 
it  manager’s  performance  is  vital  to 
the  health  of  the  economy,  and  that 
his  p>osition  in  the  department  store 
scheme  is  one  of  growing  stature  and 
significance. 

“Your  duties,’’  Mr.  Dowdy  told  his 
audience,  “are  to  manage  [and]  I  feel 
we  have  every  right  to  exjiect  you  to 
do  just  that.’’ 


What  does  top  management  expect 
from  the  credit  manager?  On  Mr. 
Dowdy’s  list  there  are  three  essentials: 
(1)  the  skillful  cultivation  of  cus¬ 
tomers;  (2)  a  well-defined  policy,  with 
emphasis  on  sales;  and  (3)  an  efficient 
o{)eration. 

“Management,’’  said  Mr.  Dowdy, 
“should  expect  you  to  use  your  close 
personal  contact  with  the  customer  to 
create  a  friendly  atmosphere  that  will 
bind  the  customer  to  the  store.  ...  I 
feel  that  the  credit  manager  should 
cultivate  and  pass  on  to  each  one  in 
his  department  the  art  of  making 
people  feel  welcome,  important  and 
wanted.  .  .  .  The  silent  interviewer  is 
efficient,  but  it  can’t  compete  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  a  hearty  welcome  that 
can  do  so  much  to  sell  the  customer 


the  idea  that  this  is  the  store  were  she 
wants  to  do  her  shopping. 

“But  selling  is  not  the  only  thing. 
I  feel  we  have  a  right  to  expect  you  to 
use  your  knowledge  and  exp>erience  to 
guide  the  customer  along  the  lines  of 
sound  credit  even  if  it  means  actual 
loss  of  an  immediate  sale.  I  expect 
that  in  each  new  contact  you  will  en 
deavor  to  create  this  permanent  cus¬ 
tomer  idea  and  in  each  subsequent 
contact  to  bind  them  even  closer  to 
the  store.’’ 

As  to  policy,  said  Mr.  Dowdy,  it 
may  be  tight  or  it  may  be  loose  but  it 
must  be  definite.  And  while  each  store 
must  set  its  own  for  its  own  needs,  he 
cautioned  against  over-conservatism. 

“I  feel,”  he  said,  “that  it  should  be 
approached  from  a  sales  point  of  view. 
We  would  not  expect  a  high  style  de 
partment  to  operate  with  a  minimum 
of  inventory,  practically  no  mark 
downs,  and  still  get  maximum  results. 
Neither  should  we  expect  you  to.  The 
credit  department  should  be  judged  by 
the  over-all  results  it  provides  for  the 
store  and  not  by  the  best  showing  on 
a  statistical  chart.” 

Meeting  Profit  Goals.  A  suggestion 
that  credit  managers’  compensation 
should  be  based  on  their  achievement 
of  specified  volume  and  profit  goals 
was  made  by  Alfred  C.  Thompson, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads  and  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Executive  Committee.  He 
spoke  at  a  session  devoted  to  manage¬ 
ment  practices. 

His  proposal  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  job  of  today’s  credit  executive 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
merchandising  and  promotion  execu¬ 
tives:  to  build  profitable  sales  volume. 
In  a  store  where  this*  function  of  the 
credit  manager  is  clearly  recognized, 
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he  will  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  management  team,  said  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  authority  to  coordinate 
his  activities  closely  with  those  of  the 
merchandising  and  promotion  divis¬ 
ions. 

Specifically,  he  will  be  brought  into 
merchandise  plans  from  the  beginning 
so  that  he  can  plan  his  credit  promo¬ 
tions  to  go  with  them;  he  will  have  an 
advertising  budget  for  tie-ins  with  spe¬ 
cial  promotions:  he  will  educate  and 
train  salespeople  to  understand  all  the 
tyjjes  of  credit  the  store  offers  and  how 
each  type  makes  it  easier  to  sell  a  spe¬ 
cific  kind  of  customer  or  a  specific  kind 
of  merchandise. 

Merchandising  Credit.  Having  the 
right  assortment  of  credit  plans  for  the 
store’s  customers  is  as  important  as 
having  the  right  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  view. 
He  did  not  discuss  the  all-purpose  ac¬ 
counts  which  some  stores  are  now  try¬ 
ing  out,  but  described  the  five  different 
types  of  accounts  Miller  &  Rhoads 
offers,  “each  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  specific  customer  for  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  merchandise.’’ 

“As  a  merchant,”  said  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  “it  is  the  credit  manager’s  respons¬ 
ibility  to  know  the  types  of  accounts 
offered  and  the  terms  offered  by  his 
competitors.  He  should  be  knocking 
on  top  management’s  door  to  see  that 
he  gets  approval  for  offering  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  types  of  accounts  that  will 
be  better  than  his  competitors’  and 
will  produce  returns  in  merchandise 
sales  and  in  net  profits.” 

Carrying  the  parallel  with  merchan¬ 
dising  still  further,  he  pointed  out 
that  bad  debts  are  like  markdowns: 
it’s  p>ossible  to  have  too  few  of  them. 
"The  credit  manager,  like  the  mer¬ 
chant,  must  take  risks  in  getting  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Mr.  Thompson.  “If  a  sell¬ 
ing  department  had  no  markdowns 
you  would  be  sure  that  the  department 
lost  a  lot  of  sales.  Isn’t  it  true,  then, 
that  if  a  credit  manager  has  no  losses 
from  bad  debts  he  is  losing  a  lot  of 
potential  customers?” 

Concerning  the  credit  man’s  status 
in  management,  Mr.  Thompson  said 
it  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  accounts  receivable  as  a 
store  asset.  How  great  that  importance 
is  he  illustrated  with  his  own  store’s 


Robert  M.  Grinager 
CMD  Chairman 


figures:  At  Miller  fe  Rhoads,  the  value 
of  accounts  receivable  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  fiscal  year  was  over  $9 
million.  This  was  twice  the  cost  value 
of  the  merchandise  inventory:  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  the  value  of  the 
store’s  building  and  land;  $1  million 
more  than  the  total  outstanding  face 
value  of  all  its  common  and  preferred 
stock. 

A  Management  Problem.  After  Mr. 
Thompson’s  talk,  the  management 
practices  meeting  converted  into  a 
seminar  based  on  a  case  problem  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Frank  J.  Ross,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  credit  manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  The  audience  and  a 
five-man  panel  analyzed  causes  and 
suggested  solutions.  Panel  members 
were:  Guenter  Borg,  credit  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia;  George 
L.  Cullen,  sup>erintendent  of  person¬ 
nel  administration,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Joseph  Garcia, 
director  of  accounts,  Bonwit  Teller, 
New  York;  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

This  is  the  problem  Mr.  Ross  pic¬ 
tured.  At  “Countrywide  Department 
Stores,”  instalment  terms  included  a 
discount  for  prepayment  of  accounts. 
The  refund  was  a  jiercentage  of  the 
advance  payment  figured  according 
to  a  simple  formula.  For  sound  man¬ 
agement  reasons,  this  system  was 
changed  to  one  which  required  per¬ 
sonnel  to  consult  charts  in  order  to 
figure  the  rebates. 

Credit  department  employees  both 
resented  and  misunderstood  the 
change.  They  complained  that  the 
new  method  was  time  consuming  and 
complicated  compared  to  the  old  way; 
were  slow  in  calculating  prepayments, 
and  could  not  answer  customers’ 
questions  about  the  new  method. 


Cause  and  Solution.  Initial  discussion 
established  the  causes  of  the  problem 
as  management’s  failure  to  consult 
with  employees  about  the  change  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  into  effect,  and  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  train  and  explain  after  decid¬ 
ing  to  make  the  change. 

As  a  way  of  avoiding  this  kind  of 
situation,  Mr.  Borg  recommended  con¬ 
ferences  during  which  employees  not 
only  ask  questions  but  express  opin¬ 
ions.  Mr.  Cullen  further  suggested 
that  before  such  meetings  are  held 
management  talk  to  know’n  opinion 
leaders  among  the  workers  and  enlist 
their  support. 

Mr.  Thompson  offered  a  corrective 
measure:  “I  would  start  all  over  again, 
but  I  would  start  by  saying,  ‘Look,  I 
pulled  a  boner  ...  by  not  asking  you 
people  who  know  something  about  it 
.  .  .  Now  how  are  we  to  solve  it?’  ” 

Once  the  new  plan  is  put  into  effect, 
the  group  agreed,  there  must  be  addi¬ 
tional  meetings  for  continuous  train¬ 
ing  and  progress  reports  on  how  the 
plan  is  working  out. 

Train  and  Retrain.  The  importance  of 
constant  training  and  retraining  in  the 
credit  department,  on  a  systematized 
basis,  of  employees  in  all  ranks,  was 
again  stressed  at  the  .Ask  the  Expert 
management  session. 

L.  Ross  Springer  of  Henry  Morgan 
ft  Co.,  Montreal,  urged  the  inclusion 
of  credit  department  jobs  in  college 
recruitment  programs.  Morgan’s  has 
been  doing  it  for  two  years,  and  with 
the  credit  manager  fast  becoming  a 
senior  executive  in  the  department 
store,  more  stores  should  promote 
credit  as  a  career  opportunity^  he  said. 

Mr.  Borg  told  how  training  at  Gim- 
bel’s  is  tied  to  the  divisional  concept 
of  organization  in  the  credit  office.  At 
the  bottom  is  the  unit  operator.  A 
group  of  unit  operators  report  to  a 
working  sup>ervisor,  who  is  usually  a 
unit  op>erator  who  has  shown  superior 
.  ability  and  sujjervisory  qualities.  The 
working  or  row  supervisors  in  turn  re¬ 
port  to  production  supervisors.  Pro¬ 
duction  sufjervisors  teach  supervision 
to  the  row  supervisors  and  learn  from 
the  division  manager  to  whom  they 
are  responsible.  At  the  top,  with  final 
authority  and  responsibility,  is  the 
credit  manager.  Job  manuals  define 
the  duties  and  authority  of  each  job. 

Mr.  Borg  also  said  that  credit  de- 
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partments  of  all  sizes  should  have 
formalized  training  programs  for  new 
employees— planned  daily  outlines  of 
alternate  work  sessions  and  instruc¬ 
tion  periods,  covering  a  set  period  of 
time  until  all  phases  are  covered. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  Winkel- 
man  Bros.  Apparel,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has 
had  a  training  program  for  supervisors 
which  was  described  by  credit  mana¬ 
ger  William  Sasser.  It  is  a  coordinat¬ 
ed  program,  covering  technical  skills 
and  human  skills,  that  takes  about  six 
to  eight  months.  Candidates,  who  are 
chosen  from  the  credit  department 
ranks,  get  instruction  from  supervisors 
in  the  credit  division,  the  credit  man¬ 
ager,  and  p>ersonnel  director,  and  at¬ 
tend  courses  at  the  Retail  College  of 
Wayne  University. 

Mr.  Sasser  also  said  there  are  elabo¬ 
rate  descriptions  and  manuals  with 
performance  standards,  and  although 
written  tests  are  not  given,  department 
heads  review  supervisors’  work  with 
Mr.  Sasser,  on  a  biweekly  basis,  com¬ 
paring  performances  with  standards. 


ment  to  attend  to  another  group  need¬ 
ing  credit  education— the  public.  Be¬ 
cause  of  historical  necessity,  a  variety 
of  plans  have  evolved,  he  pointed  out, 
but  for  greatest  efficiency,  he  said,  a 
store  should  have  two  plans,  one  for 
soft  goods  and  one  for  hard  goods, 
and  both  should  be  option  plans. 
But  customers— and  especially  30-day 
charge  customers— must  be  shown  the 
advantages  they  gain,  Mr.  Borg  said. 


Call  for  Strong  Promotion 


^^^^RASTIC  action  is  needed  to  get 


Teach  the  Customer.  Mr.  Borg  urged 
top  management  and  credit  manage¬ 


consumer  buying  off  dead  cen¬ 
ter.  And  that’s  where  you  come  in,” 
the  credit  managers  were  told  by  J. 
Gordon  Dakins,  NRMA’s  executive 
vice  president.  “Dollars  used  for  down 
payments  and  monthly  instalments  in¬ 
stead  of  for  savings  could  really  get 
the  wheels  of  industry  moving  at  top 
speed  again.  It  is  estimated  that  near¬ 
ly  half  of  everything  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  a  given  year  consists  of  post- 
ponable  purchases.  It  is  up  to  adver¬ 
tising  to  awaken  the  desire  and  it  is 
up  to  instalment  credit  to  make  the 
realization  possible.” 


Conference  Leaders 


SEVENTEEN  members  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  served  as  chairmen 
and  co-chairmen  of  the  convention  sessions.  They  were: 

David  W.  Bollman,  credit  manager,  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
and  chairman,  CMD  Sales  Promotion  Committee;  William  F.  Cofer,  Jr.,  credit 
manager,  Neiman-Marcus  Company,  Dallas;  S.  C.  Patterson,  general  credit 
manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  chairman,  CMD  Management 
Practices  Committee;  Guenter  Borg,  credit  sales  manager,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  co-chairman,  CMD  Management  Practices  Committee;  Harold  B. 
Smith,  credit  manager.  The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  and  chairman, 
CMD  Authorization-Identification  Committee;  Francis  J.  Lukes,  general  credit 
manager,  Schuster's,  Milwaukee;  Ray  Johnson,  office  and  credit  manager, 
Boston  Store,  Fort  Dodge,  and  co-chairman,  CMD  Smaller  Stores  Committee; 
Bessie  Tearno,  credit  and  office  manager.  The  Wallace  Co.,  Schenectady,  and 
chairman,  CMD  Smaller  Stores  Committee;  E.  M.  Arthur,  credit  manager.  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Wallis  Hocker,  credit  manager,  Chas.  A. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  co-chairman,  CMD  Credit  Reporting  Service  Com¬ 
mittee;  B.  C.  Gilbert,  credit  manager,  L.  S.  Good  &  Co.,  Wheeling;  J.  Hadley 
Evans,  manager,  control  and  credit.  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York;  Lawrence 
Winthrop,  credit  sales  manager,  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  and  chairman,  CMD 
Collection  Committee;  Vern  E.  Svendson,  credit  manager,  Godchaux's,  New 
Orleans,  and  co-chairman,  CMD  Instalment  Selling  Committee;  J.  Ross  Springer, 
credit  manager,  Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Montreal,  and  chairman,  CMD  Intalment 
Selling  Committee. 

At  the  four  informal  Ask  the  Expert  sessions,  the  discussion  leaders  were: 
Mrs.  Tearno,  Mr.  Ross,  H.  A.  Thompson,  credit  manager,  Neusteter's,  Denver,  and 
Jack  Logan,  credit  sales  manager,  Roberts  Bros./Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland. 


Purchasing  Power.  This  is  no  time 
for  credit  contraction,  said  Mr.  Dakins; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  time  for  imag¬ 
inative,  positive,  confident  credit  pro¬ 
motion.  He  reminded  the  credit  man¬ 
agers  that  all  the  purchasing  power 
required  for  prosperity  exists;  that  em¬ 
ployment,  over-all,  is  near  record  lev¬ 
els;  that  people  hold  a  record-breaking 
total  ($303  billion)  of  liquid  assets. 

“Our  problem,”  he  said,  “is  to  get 
some  of  this  money  spent  by  consum¬ 
ers  and  I  believe  they  can  be  induced 
to  spend  it  if  we  use  the  proper  sell¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  promotion.” 

Mr.  Dakins  did  not  advise  the  credit 
executives  to  buck  the  current  trend 
away  from  durable  goods  sjjending, 
but  to  convert  even  this  into  more 
credit  volume.  He  said  that  if  cus¬ 
tomers,  for  various  reasons,  are  more 
interested  now  in  soft  goods,  this  is 
the  time  to  promote  revolving  credit 
more  energetically. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  in 
planning  credit  sales  promotion,  he 
said,  is  the  instalment  business  poten¬ 
tial  that  exists  among  people  now 
reaching  retirement  age.  Until  recent¬ 
ly  it  was  true  that  half  of  the  people 
in  the  over-65  group  had  never  used 
instalment  credit.  “But  this  new  group 
of  older  persons,”  said  Mr.  Dakins,  “is 
accustomed  to  the  instalment  plan. 
A  large  percentage  will  be  receiving 
monthly  social  security  and  pension 
payments.  For  them  instalment  pur¬ 
chases  of  major  items  will  not  only  be 
convenient  but  essential.” 


Management  Support.  The  credit 
manager  may  find  that  he  has  to  sell 
his  own  top  management  on  the  idea 
that  credit  should  be  made  easier  and 
more  attractive  in  bad  times. 

“Don’t  be  hesitant,”  said  Mr.  Da¬ 
kins,  “in  pointing  out  that  there  is  no 
real  danger  in  expanding  credit  on  a 
sound  basis.  Credit,  far  from  being  an 
onerous  burden  for  a  retailer  to  bear, 
is  a  means  of  increasing  sales  volume 
by  catering  to  customers  who  will  buy 
more  goods  if  they  can  space  out  their 
payments.  .  .  .  The  problem  right  now 
is  not  higher  bad  debt  losses  but  more 
sales. 

“You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  ex¬ 
perience  on  consumer  credit  has  been 
good  over  the  years.  So  when  you  pre¬ 
sent  your  plan  for  a  stepped-up  credit 
promotion  program  and  you  are  asked 
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the  question,  ‘Suppose  these  people 
lose  their  jobs,  will  they  be  able  to 
pay?’  you  have  the  answer.  They  may 
not  all  be  able  to  pay  according  to 
their  payment  schedule  but  most  of 
them  will  and  the  rest,  I’m  sure,  will 
pay  as  soon  as  they  get  another  job.” 

How  to  Promote  Credit.  After  Mr. 
Dakins’  appeal  for  aggressive  merchan¬ 
dising  of  credit,  Frank  Veale,  public¬ 
ity  director,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  gave  a  promotion  man’s 
view  of  how  it  should  be  done. 

He  would  place  stress  on  getting 
present  customers  to  make  more  use  of 
their  accounts  rather  than  on  open¬ 
ing  new  accounts.  He  would  widen 
the  promotion  of  charge  accounts  to 
include  goods  and  services  seldom 
thought  of  in  connection  with  credit 
buying,  such  as  restaurant  facilities, 
flowers,  dog  food,  beauty  salon  and 
dry  cleaning  work.  And  he  would  not 
set  rigid  limits  on  accounts. 

When  soliciting  new  business,  he 
would  do  more  with  personal  selling, 
like  employee  solicitation,  customer 
referrals  and  house-to-house  canvass¬ 
ing,  than  with  mass  media  advertising, 
displays  and  gimmicks,  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  limited. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  AMC  stores, 
he  said,  one  question  was,  "Which  one 
plan  produced  the  largest  number  of 
new  accounts?”  About  12  to  15  ways 
were  mentioned  but  the  two  that  led 
all  the  rest  in  effectiveness  were:  em¬ 
ployee  solicitation  and  house-to-house 
canvassing.  Newspaper  advertising  got 
only  two  votes. 

Here  are  four  goals  which  Mr.  Veale 
said  he  would  “fight  for”  if  he  were  a 
credit  manager:  (1)  a  continuous  and 
aggressive  credit  training  program;  (2) 
complete  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  promotional,  advertising  and 
display  people  in  getting  the  word 
around  that  the  store  has  credit  to 
offer  on  almost  any  basis  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  wants;  (3)  supf>ort  from  buyers 
and  merchandise  managers;  (4)  the 
right  climate  in  the  store  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  credit,  one  that  attaches  no  old- 
fashioned  stigma  to  buying  on  credit 
but  rather  suggests  that  it  is  a  fashion¬ 
able  thing  to  do. 

Promotion  Costs.  William  F.  Gofer, 
Jr.,  credit  manager  of  Neiman-Marcus, 
reported  on  the  findings  of  the  CMD’s 


third  annual  study  of  charge  account 
promotion  costs.  The  figures  compare 
the  costs  of  different  types  of  account 
solicitation.  This  year  they  show  once 
again  that  solicitation  by  salesf>eople 
is  the  most  economical  kind,  with 
other  methods  following  in  this  order; 
direct  mail,  house-to-house  canvass, 
and  newspaper  promotion.  This  year’s 
figures  indicate  a  drop  in  the  cost-jjer- 
account  of  house-to-house  solicitation, 
but  a  rise  in  the  costs  of  all  the 
other  methods.  The  sharpest  increase 
occurred  in  newspaper  advertising: 
from  an  average  $3.44  f)er  account  in 
1957  to  $5.28  per  account  in  1958. 

The  range  in  costs  was  very  wide. 
One  store  found  that  its  cost  per  new 
account  on  direct  mail  solicitation  was 
only  25  cents;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  another  store  re|X)rted  a  cost  of 
$4.19  {jer  account.  Cost  of  salesperson 
solicitation  ranged  from  28  cents  to 
$4.20;  of  newspaper  promotion  from 
$1.08  to  $5.52;  of  house-to-house  can¬ 
vass  from  $1.55  to  $2.85. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
stores  in  the  survey  were  asked  to  sup¬ 
ply  information  on  how  active  the  new 
accounts  were  and  on  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  they  accounted  for. 

Few  stores  were  able  to  supply  the 
figures  on  additional  volume,  and,  in 
fact,  the  survey  showed  a  generally 
meager  response.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  previous  years  as  well.  “It  em¬ 
phasizes  a  lack  of  interest  among  our 
members  in  keeping  cost  records,”  said 
Mr.  Gofer.  “This  is  rather  alarming, 
because  as  profits  decrease,  manage¬ 
ment  will  channel  your  firm’s  money 
to  the  most  productive  areas.  If  you 
do  not  keep  sufficient  statistics  on 
charge  account  promotion,  how  can 
you  justify  the  expenditure  and  know 
you  are  getting  your  money’s  worth?” 

Trends  in  Retail  Credit 

I^THE  trend  in  Detroit  is  to  charge 
I  accounts  with  option  terms.  De¬ 
troit’s  leading  stores  have  made  or  are 
making  the  switch.  These  include 
Growley’s,  Kern’s,  Himelhoch’s,  Wink- 
elman’s,  B.  Seigel  Go.,  and  Demery’s. 
Apparently  all  are  happy  with  the  re¬ 
sults  to  date.”  This  report  came  from 
G.  L.  Prowse,  credit  manager  of  Dem¬ 
ery’s,  Inc.,  who  traced  the  spread  of 
all-purp)ose  accounts  since  Hudson’s 
initiated  the  first  plan  in  May,  1956. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  added,  almost 
all  credit  of  more  than  30  days  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  service  charge  in  Detroit  to¬ 
day.  Mr.  Prowse  said:  “Many  local 
stores,  including  the  chain  stores,  al¬ 
ways  added  a  service  charge  when 
more  than  30  days  were  taken.  Inter¬ 
estingly  and  incidentally,  some  stores 
have  also  raised  the  service  charge  on 
extended  payment  contracts.  Some 
have  eliminated  the  90-day  contract 
on  the  same  as  cash  basis  or  reduced 
it  to  60  days.  Hudson’s  makes  a  mini¬ 
mum  service  charge  on  contracts  of 
$100  or  less.” 

Mr.  Prowse’s  repxjrt  of  the  change¬ 
over  to  the  one-account  plan  highlight¬ 
ed  this  problem  of  the  department 
stores:  How  do  established  regular 
charge  customers  feel  about  it,  and 
how  should  their  accounts  be  convert¬ 
ed?  Demery’s  and  Himelhoch’s,  he 
said,  have  followed  the  example  set 
by  Hudson’s  of  starting  it  with  new 
customers  only  and  later  converting 
existing  charge  customers.  Demery’s, 
however,  which  has  not  yet  completed 
the  changeover,  asked  five  other  stores 
'  about  their  exp)eriences  and  also  ques¬ 
tioned  the  stores  about  other  results 
with  the  all-purp>ose  account.  These 
were  the  answers  that  Mr.  Prowse  re¬ 
ported: 

(1)  Over-all,  30-day  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  supported  the  plan.  (Neglig- 
able  resistance  came  from  customers 
with  under-$10  balances  on  which 
seven-  or  eight-cent  charges  are  added 
and  also  from  some  who  habitually 
pay  in  full  monthly  but  objected 
to  the  principle.  (3)  Most  complaints 
came  from  pjeople  who  did  not  read 
the  announcements  carefully  or  mis¬ 
understood  the  stores’  intentions.  (4) 
Four  out  of  five  stores  charge  1.5  p>er 
cent  on  the  balance  after  credits  and 
payments  have  been  deducted.  (5) 
After  staff  training,  there  was  better 
billing  production  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
solidation  of  operations.  (6)  Effect  on 
collection  percentage  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  yet,  but  most  stores  expect  a 
slight  decrease.  One  store’s  collections 
rose  because  customers  wanted  to 
avoid  the  service  charge.  “You  cannot 
bank  on  an  increase  in  your  collection 
percentage  should  you  make  a  switch 
to  the  Option  Plan,”  Mr.  Prowse  said, 
“but  you  will  find  a  big  pertion  of 
your  customers  pay  substantially  more 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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On  a  hillside  location,  the  store 
has  two  selling  floors,  each  acces¬ 
sible  from  ground  level.  Left  is 
the  600-foot  highway  frontage; 
below  the  lower  level  entrances 
from  the  parking  area.  Architects 
were  Massena  &  Du  Pont. 


Wanamaker’s  Branch, 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 

PLANNERS  AND  DESIGNERS:  Flannery  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  in  collaboration  with  Franklin  A.  Fleece  and  J. 
Harford  Ryan,  Wanamaker's  Store  Planning  Division. 

ARCHITECTS:  Massena  &  Du  Pont,  Wilmington 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR:  Turner  Construction  Co. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS:  Stewart  Jellett  Co. 

FIXTURE  CONSTRUCTION:  National  Store  Fixture  &  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  McCloskey-Grant  Corp.,  Phila¬ 
delphia 


WITHOUT  departing  from  the 
company’s  traditional  styling,  the 
new  branch  of  John  Wanamaker  at 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  represents  innova¬ 
tions  in  merchandising  for  the  organ¬ 
ization.  There  is  substantially  greater 
emphasis  on  higher  return  per  square 
foot.  More  merchandise  is  op>enly  ex¬ 
posed  in  a  given  area  than  in  any 
other  Wanamaker  store.  Greater  com¬ 
pactness  makes  possible  the  inclusion 
of  most  major  lines  of  the  downtown 
store,  as  well  as  a  budget  store  for  the 
first  time  in  a  Wanamaker  branch. 

The  Jenkintown  branch  is  located 
about  16  miles  north  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  rapidly  growing  and  upgrading 
suburb. 

The  store  prop>erty  comprises  about 
20  acres  of  a  hillside  location,  with  a 
600-foot  front  on  old  York  Road  and 
a  depth  of  about  1,400' feet.  The  slop¬ 
ing  contour  required  considerable 
landscaping,  which,  however,  contrib- 
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utes  to  the  attractive  approach.  Wana- 
maker  recently  received  an  award  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
for  landscaping  of  its  branches.  Park¬ 
ing  areas  accommodate  1,300  cars  in 
spaces  six  inches  wider  than  conven¬ 
tional  for  easier  movement. 

Erected  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$3.5  million,  this  building  is  of  man- 
sota  pink  limestone  and  Avondale 
rubble  stone  in  a  style  similar  to  the 
company’s  other  branches.  There  is  a 
minimum  of  display  windows.  Dimen¬ 
sions  are  approximately  180  to  400 
feet,  and  the  shape  is  oblong  save  for 
an  angular  bend  to  one  side  near  the 
York  Road  entrance.  The  interior 
provides  167,000  square  feet,  of  which 
122,000  square  feet  is  selling  space. 
The  design  permits  an  expansion  of 
roughly  20,000  square  feet  on  the 
north  side.  There  are  two  sales  floors, 
each  accessible  at  ground  level  from 
parking  areas,  and  a  penthouse. 

Vertical  transportation  is  furnished 
by  a  passenger  elevator  serving  the 
three  floors  and  an  escalator  between 
the  upper  and  lower  levels.  The  build¬ 


ing  is  fully  air-conditioned  with  all 
mechanical  equipment  located  in  the 
penthouse.  Interior  walls  and  ceiling 
are  plaster. 

Layout  and  Lighting.  Between  the 
double  upper  level  entrances  off  Old 
York  Road  stands  a  replica  of  the 
VVanamaker  eagle,  famous  meeting 
place  for  Philadelphians  in  the  down¬ 
town  store,  inviting  a  continuance  of 
this  tradition.  The  customer  is  struck 
with  a  sense  of  brightness  and  spacious 
vistas  on  this  56,000-square-foot  floor. 


Two  aisles,  each  eight  feet  wide,  fol¬ 
low  the  angular  floor  pattern  to  en¬ 
trances  on  the  far  end.  Main  aisles 
also  enter  from  the  north  side.  This 
layout  permits  all  departments  to 
front  on  main  aisles,  and  eliminates 
any  box-like  effect. 

On  the  upper  level,  a  high  central 
ceiling  and  dropped  perimeter  ceiling 
break  the  dimensional  planes  of  the 
interior.  Fluorescent  and  incandescent 
lights  in  the  center,  incandescent  under 
the  dropped  ceiling,  fluorescent  cove 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Fixtures  in  foreground  show  a  large  portion  of  toddlers’ 
dothing  arranged  for  self-selection.  Infants’,  layette  and 
nursery  furniture  are  in  the  rear. 


Spaciousness  and  bright  but  soft  illumination  is  the  characteristic 
atmosphere  of  the  store.  Layout  and  fixturing  permit  exposure  of  a 
substantially  greater  volume  of  merchandise  than  in  downtown 
Wanamaker.  This  island  arrangement  for  sweaters  is  typical. 


Dropped  ceiling  with  incandescent  light  helps  set  off  furniture  area 
in  store’s  lower  level.  Transparent  screens  are  hinged  to  many  of 
the  columns  permitting  corner  settings  without  blocking  floor  and 
allowing  maximum  flexibility  in  arrangement. 


Women’s  sportswear  gains  an  outdoor  feeling  by  rough 
hewn  shingle  decor  with  mounted  animal,  tliree 
dimensional  shutter-like  decoration  and  faded  bam 
red  color.  Archway  to  left  leads  to  fur  salon. 
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Outstanding  stores  inn 


n 


two  new  shopping  centers 


feature  Westing  house 
electric  stairways 


I 

> 


Bamberger’s 
Garden  State  Plaza 
Shopping  Center 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 


Stern’s 
Bergen  Mall 
Shopping  Center 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairway  installations 
in  Paramus’  two  suburban  shopping  centers  are 
the  last  word  in  floor-to-floor  modern  transpor¬ 
tation.  Engineered  and  designed  for  beauty  and 
duty,  these  stairways  offer  fast,  convenient  serv¬ 
ice  to  customers . . .  make  upper  floor  sales  vol¬ 
ume  comparable  to  first  floor  sales.  Balustrade 
styling  complements  the  decor  of  each  store. 


Let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning  Service 
Department  explain  to  you  the  advantages  and 
economics  of  electric  stairways,  as  well  as  Bal¬ 
anced  Vertical  Transportation.  No  obligation, 
of  course.  Write  to:  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  .  .  .  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  n's 


^Westingh 


ouse 


J-98762-A 
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Wanamaker's  Branch,  Jenkmtoivn,  Pa. 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


lighting  and  the  strategic  placement 
of  mirrored  columns  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  brightness  without  glare.  The 
light,  polished  beige  of  the  fixtures 
and  the  warm  beige  carpeting,  used 
almost  everywhere  in  the  store,  con¬ 
tribute  to  soft  illumination  and  visi¬ 
bility. 

Upper  Level  Sales  Departments.  The 

upper  level  houses  quality  items  and 
fashions  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Inside  the  Old  York  Road  entrances 
stretch  a  series  of  accessories  depart¬ 
ments  beginning  with  costume  jewelry 
and  including  clocks  and  fine  jewelry. 
.\long  the  right  hand  aisles  are  a  large 
sportswear  shop,  a  salon  for  furs  and 
formal  wear  in  season  and  sportswear 
in  summer,  and  then  fashions  for 
women  and  misses  and  women’s  shoes. 
.\long  the  left  hand  aisles  are  founda¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  children’s  section 
including  everything  from  clothes  and 
toys  to  furniture  where  open  selling  is 
emphasized. 

In  the  rear  are  the  men’s  and  boys’ 
departments,  also  with  substantial  self¬ 
selection.  Other  merchandise  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  floor  includes  cosmetics, 
luggage,  notions,  stationery,  books, 
and  candy. 

Lower  Level  Departments.  Home  fur¬ 
nishings  departments  occupy  49,000 
square  feet  on  the  lower  level.  Besides 
access  by  the  escalator  and  elevator 
from  the  upper  level,  there  are  two 
entrances,  both  on  the  south  side,  one 
into  the  home  furnishings  area  and 
one  into  the  budget  store. 

Entrance  space  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  area  is  given  to  a  complete  gift 
shop,  and  to  the  left  are  the  silverware, 
china,  glassware,  and  pictures,  lamps 
and  mirrors.  Nearby  are  art  needle¬ 
work,  fine  linens  and  piece  goods  and 
displays  of  curtains  and  draperies. 

The  furniture  department  occupies 
the  central  floor.  Transparent  screens 
are  hinged  to  many  of  the  columns 
permitting  corner  settings.  Ck)mplete 
room  settings  are  arranged  on  raised 
platforms  for  dramatic  effect.  The 
ceiling  over  the  furniture  department 
is  dropped  to  help  create  a  separate 
identity  for  this  area  with  incandes¬ 


cent  illumination  used  exclusively; 
this  styling  reverses  the  arrangement 
of  the  upper  level.  Close  to  furni¬ 
ture  are  floor  coverings  and  facing  is 
a  music  center.  Nearby  are  major 
appliances  and  housewares,  where  a 
tile  floor  is  used. 

Budget  Shop.  The  tile-floored  budget 
shop  contains  about  15,000  feet  at  the 
angled  Old  York  Road  end  of  the 
building.  It  is  entered  from  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  or  the  two  main  aisles  from 
home  furnishings,  providing  complete 
traffic  flow  with  no  dead  end.  The 
shop  carries  moderately  priced  lines 
of  women’s  ready-to-wear,  children’s 
wear,  men’s  furnishings  and  sports¬ 
wear,  and  women’s  and  children’s 
shoes.  Open  selling  is  accelerated  to 
include  a  great  majority  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  with  many  promotional 
tables.  A  utility  look  is  purposely 
given  to  the  area,  and  fixtures  are 
styled  for  serviceability.  However, 
overcrowding  is  avoided  and  identity 
with  the  remainder  of  the  store  is 
maintained  by  pastel  colors,  and  light¬ 
ing  and  ceilings  the  same  as  in  the 
perimeter  of  the  lower  level. 

Fixtures.  All  units  are  designed  for 
multiple  uses,  being  adaptable  to  shelv¬ 
ing  or  as  tables,  and  usable  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  combinations  with  other  fix¬ 
tures.  The  woodwork  is  finished  in 
highly  polished  enamel. 

Low  center  fixtures  and  the  perim¬ 
eter  shelving  fixtures  were  constructed 
from  a  basic  steel  “C”  frame  which 
eliminates  the  use  of  center  uprights 
and  allows  for  maximum  visibility  of 
merchandise.  Metal  over-table  frames 
permit  creation  of  a  four-table  bay 
with  one  frame.  For  hanging  mer¬ 
chandise  a  slotted  frame  is  used,  ad¬ 
justable  for  single,  double  or  triple 
rows.  Plate  glass  covers  tops  of  the 
floor  racks,  often  utilized  for  manne¬ 
quin  displays. 

Most  table  heights  are  29  inches; 
other  dimensions  are  30  by  60  inches. 
Decorative  occasional  tables  with  brass 
edges  and  formica  tops  are  used  for 
informal  display.  Flat  promotional 
tables  appear  in  most  departments  to 
accelerate  sales.  Many  open-selling 


units  have  sliding  trays  so  that  tlie 
clerk  can  restock  from  behind  the 
counter.  Cash  register  stands  in  the 
counter  line  are  equipped  with  a 
hinged  front  panel  to  permit  easy  re¬ 
moval  of  register  for  servicing. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  fixture 
planning  for  specific  merchandise:  For 
luggage,  sloped  carpeted  shelves  and 
stepped  platforms  are  used,  in  dimen¬ 
sions  researched  to  accommodate  exact 
merchandise  to  be  shown.  In  the  in¬ 
fants’  department,  wall  units  are  en¬ 
closed  in  glass  for  exclusiveness.  All 
styles  of  men’s  shirts  are  mounted  on 
a  vertical  display  panel.  Rugs  dis¬ 
played  at  full  height  against  the  wall 
are  easily  changed  by  lowering  them 
with  a  pulley  arrangement.  Needle¬ 
work  samples  are  mounted  on  angled 
wall  boards  for  maximum  display 
within  a  small  space. 

Decor.  An  atmosphere  of  quality  is 
evident  everywhere.  Many  colors  and 
textures  are  used  for  wall  finishes; 
some  walls  are  paneled,  in  pecky  cy¬ 
press,  wormy  chestnut,  walnut  or  oak. 
There  are  specially  designed  chande¬ 
liers  in  the  various  bays.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  has  its  own  decoration  scheme, 
varying  from  the  elegant  to  the  fanci¬ 
ful.  For  example,  tlie  gold-roofed  dis¬ 
play  cases  of  pagoda  design  created  a 
far  eastern  atmosphere  in  the  shoe 
salon,  which  is  enhanced  by  tall  divid¬ 
ers  that  look  like  bamboo  screens,  and 
bamboo-backed  chairs.  The  men’s  de¬ 
partment  has  the  atmosphere  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  club,  and  in  the  boys’  shop  the 
center  of  interest  is  a  brightly  painted, 
ceiling-high  tote'i'  .  pole. 

Penthousa.  The  6,800  square  feet  of 
the  p>€nthouse  level  provide  an  airy 
tea  room,  the  Baederwood  Room, 
where  large  windows  overlook  the 
Huntington  Valley.  Sliding  panels 
connect  this  with  an  auditorium. 
When  the  two  rooms  are  op)ened  into 
each  other,  350  chairs  can  be  set  up 
theater  style  or  250  with  card  tables. 
Separate  access  by  elevator  and  stairs 
is  provided  so  that  these  rooms  may 
be  used  outside  of  store  hours. 

The  penthouse  also  contains  em¬ 
ployee  facilities  including  a  cafeteria 
with  a  view  similar  to  the  Baederwood 
Room,  where  lunched  and  dinners  are 
served  at  cost;  a  lounge,  and  a  roof 
garden  with  deck. 
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Selling  the  Silhouette 

Selling  a  new  silhouette  goes  further  than  simply  showing  the  outer  garment.  In  this  Neiman-Marcus  fold¬ 
er,  on  the  chemise,  the  customer  is  delicately  told  that  her  hat,  jewelry,  foundation,  hose,  and  shoes  are  just 
as  important  as  the  dress  itself  in  creating  the  desired  effect.  Diagrammatic  sketches  of  this  type,  drawn  by 
a  store’s  own  art  department  or  clipped  from  fashion  magazines,  can  do  a  world  of  good  in  any  store’s  ready- 
to-wear  and  foundation  fitting  rooms,  since  they  tell  both  customers  and  salespeople  how  to  live  with  what¬ 
ever  silhouettes  the  store  is  sponsriring.  The  result  should  be  plus  business  in  many  departments. 


CORSET  departments  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  wonderful  year  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Having  held  their  own  against 
their  1957  volume  figures  this  spring, 
corset  buyers  now  look  forward  to  bet¬ 
tering  their  1957  records  in  the  fall. 
.And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
they  can  do  it,  for  fashion  is  offering 
them  a  glowing  opportunity.  Thanks  to 
the  peaceful  coexistence  of  several  very 
different  silhouettes,  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  different  foundations,  not 
only  for  different  types  of  clothing, 
but  almost  for  each  individual  outfit 
in  her  wardrobe. 

This  is  a  murderous  year,  however, 
for  working  with  inadequate  inventor¬ 
ies.  A  careless  swing  of  management’s 
inventory-cutting  axe  can  hamstring 
the  department’s  operation  and  cut  its 
sales  as  well  as  its  stocks.  As  one 
manufacturer  puts  it,  in  a  period  of 
fashion  transition  like  this  one,  “the 
ratio  of  stocks  to  sales  is  bound  to  be 
distorted.  ...  If  retailers  are  going  to 


Careful  With  That 


Inventory'Trimming 
In  Corsets  This  Year! 
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Artful  Education 

Here  are  various  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  approaches  to  the  question 
of  the  right  foundations  for  the 
new  silhouettes.  The  Titche- 
Goettinger  ad  at  the  far  right  is 
one  of  a  series  that  combined  in¬ 
structive  copy  with  dramatic  art 
work.  The  Harris  ad,  at  the  im¬ 
mediate  right,  is  also  much- 
needed  education  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  for  whom  the  long-leg 
pantie  girdle  has  been,  until  this 
season,  a  sports-only  item.  The 
J.  P.  Allen  ad  brings  in  color 
coordination  as  well  as  the  sil¬ 
houette  story.  The  headline  in 
the  De  Jong  ad  assures  instant 
attention,  for  it  tells  the  custom¬ 
er  that  here’s  a  corset  department 
that  knows  what’s  on  her  mind. 


might  need  a  model  with  the  top 
eighth  or  quarter  shaved  off.  Her  waist 
and  midriff  would  be  on  their  own 
under  this  dress,  but  her  hips  and 
thighs  would  have  to  be  carefully 
controlled,  to  present  a  smooth,  un¬ 
broken  line  as  she  walked  and  moved 
in  that  tapering  skirt. 


ally  different  foundations  are  featured 
in  one  ad  or  window.  Consider,  for 
example,  an  ad  run  by  an  extremely 
high  fashion  store  in  New  York  in  be¬ 
half  of  two  go-every where  dresses  for 
summer,  offered  in  identical  fabrics 
and  colors,  and  presented  as  two  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  same  dress. 

The  first  of  these  was  fitted,  with 
a  fairly  high  neck,  shaped  bodice,  slim 
waist,  and  loose-hanging  skirt.  For 
this,  the  customer  would  need  a  foun¬ 
dation  that  would  emphasize  her 
bosom,  and  keep  her  waist  and  midriff 
trim,  and  leave  the  matter  of  hip  and 
thigh  control  to  her  conscience  and 
her  calorie  intake. 

Such  a  foundation  would  be  exact¬ 
ly  wrong  for  the  second  dress,  a  che¬ 
mise  with  low,  wide  neckline,  loosened 
waist,  and  narrowed-at-the-hem  skirt. 
The  customer  would  need  a  natural 
look  at  the  bosom— high,  round,  firm, 
and  youthful,  but  not  noticeably  out- 
thrust.  Bra  straps,  unless  placed  very 
far  apart,  would  show  at  the  neckline. 
Even  the  tops  of  the  bra  cups  might 
show,  and  to  avoid  this  the  customer 


pare  their  stocks,  it  is  more  important 
to  work  toward  the  goal  of  traditional 
stock-sales  ratio  with  a  skillful  scalpel 
rather  than  an  axe.” 

In  an  ordinary  season,  the  buyer 
can  solve  her  inventory  problems  with 
a  strong  assortment  of  basic  numbers 
and  a  small  representation  of  well- 
chosen  promotional  items.  But  the 
season  just  past  was  no  ordinary  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  one  ahead  promises  to  be 
less  so.  How  does  a  corset  buyer  de¬ 
cide  which  styles  are  basic  for  her  store 
when  its  ready-to-wear  stocks  may  be 
featuring  chemise,  trapeze.  Empire, 
and  variations  thereof,  along  with 
bouffant  skirts  and  basque  waists? 
Obviously,  if  the  shajjes  featured  in 
ready-to-wear  are  to  be  worn  becom¬ 
ingly,  the  corset  department  must  be 
ready  with  the  right  foundations. 


No  One  for  All.  Far  from  taking  the 
customer  back  to  the  uncorseted 
192()’s,  the  new  styles  place  more  im¬ 
portance  than  ever  on  proper  founda¬ 
tion  garments.  But,  as  the  two  exam¬ 
ples  just  cited  indicate,  no  one  foun¬ 
dation  is  likely  to  be  good  under  all 
of  the  currently  selling  silhouettes. 
One  highlights  the  lines  from  the  hips 
down;  another  the  waist  and  bosom; 
a  third  the  midriff;  and  so  on— plus  the 
variations  the  customer  introduces  for 
herself  with  belts  and  half-belts. 

All  this  gives  the  corset  department 
an  opjx>rtunity  for  selling  such  as 
rarely  comes  its  way.  But  it  also  makes 
for  heavier  inventoried  and  somewhat 
slower  turnover  in  the  department. 
That’s  never  good  news  for  manage- 


Which  Figure  for  Madame?  The  diffi¬ 
cult  element  in  the  corset  department’s 
inventory  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
fitted  bodices  and  full  skirts  still  share 
ads  and  windows  with  the  newer 
ideas.  Often  dresses  needing  diametric¬ 
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nieiit,  and  especially  unwelcome  news 
in  a  year  when  prospects  in  other  de¬ 
partments  are  likely  to  be  cloudy.  In 
some  stores,  where  management  insists 
on  holding  the  corset  inventory  down, 
buyers  complain  that  they  have  had  to 
place  too  many  special  orders,  because 
they  could  not  fit  customers  from  stock. 

Danger  Signs.  As  one  buyer  puts  it,  a 
spate  of  special  orders  is  a  sign  of 
either  a  jx)or  buyer  or  a  buyer  whose 
inventory  is  held  down  too  low'  for  the 
department’s  sales  potential.  Special 
orders  have  their  place,  but  when 
there  are  too  many  of  them,  it’s  a  sign 
of  trouble.  Aside  from  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  this  method  oif  buy¬ 
ing,  there  is  the  question  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  department’s  prestige 
when  the  customer  has  to  wait  for  her 
garment— and  what  happens  to  the  de¬ 
partment’s  customers  when  they  do 
not  choose  to  wait. 

A  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  special  ordering,  then,  is  a  sign  for 
management  to  raise  an  eyebrow.  The 
inventory  may  be  too  small,  not  only 


because  of  the  diversity  of  fashions 
this  year,  but  also  because  there  has 
been  a  steady  trading  up  in  corset  de¬ 
partments.  Their  volume  has  gone  up 
faster  than  their  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  in  recent  years,  largely  because 
people  do  buy  better  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  With  an  unchanged  dollar  in¬ 
ventory  and  a  somewhat  higher  aver¬ 
age  price  per  garment,  the  number  of 
pieces  in  stock  becomes  smaller.  Carry 
that  trend  too  far,  and  there’s  a  burst 
of  special  ordering.  Or  the  trouble 
may  be  that  the  inventory,  adequate 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  pieces,  simply 
doesn’t  have  a  sufficient  representation 
of  the  foundations  for  the  silhouettes 
that  are  selling  best  in  ready-to-wear. 

Fashion  Problems.  Judging  from  com¬ 
ments  in  the  market,  that  last  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  fairly  common.  It  seems 
that,  even  in  the  post-Easter  period, 
there  were  corset  buyers  who  weren’t 
quite  sure  what  a  trapeze  silhouette 
w'asl  And  these  were  not  all  backwoods 
gals,  by  any  means.  Others,  in  top- 
rank  stores,  know  about  the  newer 


silhouettes,  but  have  never  worn  them 
or  shown  them  in  their  departments. 

The  corset  buyer  does  get  fashion 
help  in  the  market,  but  it  is  seldom 
enough.  The  top  resources  in  the  field 
are,  of  course,  in  close  touch  with 
fashion  sources,  but  there  are  many 
manufacturers  in  the  corset  industry 
who  are  too  far  removed  from  Paris 
and  Seventh  Avenue  to  brief  the  buyer 
wisely  in  a  season  like  the  one  ahead. 
(In  fact,  they  themselves  need  brief¬ 
ing,  and  flocked  gratefully  to  a  special 
showing  Charm  Magazine  had  for 
them  in  April.  There  they  saw  some 
of  the  outstanding  fall  styles.) 

No  one  in  the  market,  however,  can 
tell  the  corset  buyer  what  she  most 
needs  to  know  if  she  is  to  balance  her 
stocks  properly:  what  her  own  store 
will  be  featuring  by  way  of  silhouette. 
Each  silhouette  has  its  own  foundation 
needs,  and  the  corset  buyer  w’ho  is  out 
of  touch  with  what  her  own  ready-to- 
wear  departments  are  doing  is  really  a 
ship  without  a  rudder. 

[More  aboiil  corset  departments  on  the 
pages  that  follow.] 
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Movie  Glamor  Sells  Foundations 

The  glamor  of  motion  picture  stars  and  their 
wardrobes  was  harnessed  by  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  to  draw  crowds  to  an  early  spring  showing 
of  foundations  and  ready-to-wear.  Hollywood 
V-Ette  Vassarette,  girdle  and  bra  resource,  sup¬ 
plied  its  "Cavalcade  of  Fashion,”  a  collection  of 
gowns  worn  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  stars  in 
their  film  successes.  .An  estimated  2,000  women 
came  to  see  a  showing  of,  first,  the  M-G-M  gowns, 
and  then  the  season’s  dresses  and  foundations. 
Using  Nellie  Don  dresses,  the  store  had  each 
number  modeled  and  followed  on  the  runway 
by  a  maid  bearing  a  hanger-torso  displaying  the 
bra  and  girdle  to  be  worn  underneath  it.  Win¬ 
dows  showed  dresses  and  foundations.  Corset 
department  displays  included  framed  photos  of 
the  M-G-M  dresses,  as  worn  by  the  stars  for 
whom  they  were  designed.  Corset  department 
reported  excellent  sales  and  renewed  enthusiasm 
among  salespeople. 


Sales  Coordination 
For  Foundations 
And  Ready'tO'Wear 


Liaison  between  the  corset  and 
ready-to-wear  departments  is  sel¬ 
dom  all  it  should  be  in  the  typical 
department  store.  And  it  has  seldom 
been  so  badly  needed  as  it  is  this  year. 
In  fact,  one  store  head  is  reported  to 
be  seeking  a  girl  to  be  trained  exclu¬ 
sively  for  liaison  work  between  foun¬ 
dation  and  ready-to-wear  departments, 
so  imjx>rtant  does  he  consider  it  to  get 
the  job  done! 

The  typical  customer,  trying  on  one 
of  the  new  silhouettes  and  bulging  in 
the  wrong  places,  doesn’t  know  if  or 
how  the  corset  department  can  help 
her.  She  rarely  sees  its  merchandise 
unless  she  goes  up  there,  intending  to 
buy.  Its  ads  are  infrequent;  its  win¬ 
dows  are  more  so.  In  many  stores,  it 
does  not  participate  in  fashion  shows. 
(Odd  reason  given  by  some  buyers: 


.Although  foundation  garments  are 
shown  in  magazine  and  television  ads, 
some  male  executives  in  retail  stores 
blush  in  Victorian  embarrassment  at 
the  idea  of  showing  such  intimate  gar¬ 
ments  anywhere  but  in  the  confines  of 
a  well-hidden  department  on  an  upper 
floor!) 

So  the  customer  sees  herself  looking 
awkward  in  the  new  styles  and  decides 
they’re  not  for  her.  It’s  a  rare  store 
indeed  where  the  dress  or  suit  sales¬ 
girl  knows  enough  about  foundations 
to  suggest  how  matters  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  visit  to  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  And  it’s  a  still  rarer  store  in 
which  an  apparel  girl  can  send  an  SOS 
to  the  corset  department  and  get  help 
for  her  customer  on  the  spot,  without 
asking  her  to  dress,  go  to  another  de¬ 
partment,  undress,  start  try-ons,  dress 


again,  return  to  the  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partment,  and  start  all  over. 

Simple  Guides.  One  of  the  simplest 
methods  of  meeting  the  problem  is 
rarely  used  by  stores:  the  fitting  room 
card.  It  is  an  easy  enough  matter  to 
clip  ads  and  illustrations  from  fashion 
magazines,  or  to  use  tear  sheets  from 
the  store’s  own  ads,  or  to  have  the  art 
department  do  appropriate  sketches, 
and  then  to  mount  these  on  fitting 
room  walls.  Then  the  dress  customer 
will  see  how  a  new  foundation  can 
help  her,  and  the  corset  department 
customer  will  appreciate  why  the  new¬ 
er  lines  in  foundations  do  what  they 
do  for  her  figure. 

The  lending  of  merchandise  back 
and  forth  for  display  purposes  is  an¬ 
other  simple  but  seldom  used  answer 
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Summertime... and  the  selling  is  ea^  ! 

Make  this  your  l)iggest  strapless  t)ra  seas 
Mdth . . .  GOOD  NEWS  Ey  Warner’s 


•  Priced  for  profit!  More  dollars  per  dozen 
than  any  other  volume  strapless. 


Wonderful  to  wear!  The  back  can’t  budge, 
so  the  front  stays  up — always. 


Easy  to  fit!  With  just  two  styles  you  can 
fit  over  90%  of  your  customers.  Fashion 
styles  and  long-line,  too. 


Easy  to  sell!  Heavy  TV  spot  advertising 
all  summer  long  in  70  big  markets  —  top 
magazines,  too. 


Unprecedented  — the  way  women  from 
coast  to  coast  bought  Good  News^"  even 
during  the  winter.  Now  that  warm 
weather’s  here,  sales  are  soaring  faster 
than  the  thermometer. 

The  secret’s  in  the  cool,  cotton-lined 
latex  back  that  hugs  your  customer 
gently,  always!  Good  News  simply  can’t 
slip,  slither  or  slide,  is  faithful  to  her  un¬ 
der  all  fashions.  (Gives  her  the  prettiest 
line,  too!) 

And  what  a  profit  for  you!  Add  it  up— 
a  $6.50  short-line  strapless  plus  Warner’s* 
co-op  advertising  offer.  Better  get  in  your 
order  today. 


MORE  WONDERFUL  NEWS  I 
NEW  GOOD  NEWS  PANTIE  GIRDLE 


Designed  on  the  same  no-slip  principle.  Legs 
are  banded  with  comfy  latex  cuffs,  so  they 
can’t  slide  up  or  down.  Wonderful  for  sports 
and  dancing.  White.  $12.50. 


WARNER’S 
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Coordination:  Pattern  for  Future? 

Coordination  between  foundation  and  outer- 
w'ear  is  carried  a  step  further  than  usual  in  this 
window  at  L.  Hart  &  Son  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Merchandise  manager  M.  S.  Badger 
had  Warner  Bros,  make  up  bra  and  girdle  in 
the  very  same  print  as  the  featured  sportswear. 
Window  caption:  “Prophecy  of  Things  to 
Come.”  Corset  indu.stry  leaders  say,  “Amen!” 


Not  Forgetting  Sweaters  .  .  . 

Not  forgetting  sweaters,  whose  appeal  to  women 
of  all  ages  goes  right  on,  Castner  Knott  Com¬ 
pany,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  devotes  a  window 
to  the  trim  look  of  a  sweatered  figure  when  the 
right  bra  is  w'orn.  Featured  is  a  sweater  bra  from 
the  Lovable  Brassiere  Company. 


ington,  D.  C.,  had  its  entire  selling 
staff  attend  a  presentation,  handled 
by  one  of  its  intimate  wear  resources, 
of  foundation,  lingerie,  hosiery,  and 
ready-to-wear  coordination  —  in  this 
case,  not  just  in  silhouette,  but  in 
color  as  well. 


to  the  problem.  The  ordinary  dress 
buyer  would  sooner  not  show  a  foun¬ 
dation  in  her  department:  the  corset 
buyer  seldom  has  a  dress  to  show  next 
to  her  new  foundations.  So  many  buy¬ 
ers  won’t  borrow,  won’t  lend,  won’t 
give  up  an  inch  of  space  to  merchan¬ 
dise  they  do  not  sell! 


like  this  one,  the  problem  is  shared 
by  the  ready-to-wear  departments,  and 
by  the  store’s  management  itself.  This 
is  not  the  year  to  tolerate  roadblocks 
that  get  between  a  customer  and  her 
impulse  to  buy! 

In  tackling  the  problem  of  teaching 
salespeople  to  coordinate  merchandise 
from  several  departments  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  benefit,  some  of  the  stores  have 
found  it  worth  while  to  bring  in  an 
outside  speaker,  to  give  glamor  and 
authority  to  a  multi-department  ses¬ 
sion.  One  large  store  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  had  a  magazine  editor 
show  the  relationship  between  ready- 
to-wear,  corset,  and  lingerie  merchan¬ 
dise  to  salesp>eople  in  this  group  of 
departments.  Another  store,  in  Wash¬ 


Color  As  a  Tool.  Color,  incidentally, 
is  a  tool  for  coordination  with  outer¬ 
wear  that  many  corset  buyers  handle 
timidly.  Most  of  the  buyers  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  this  study  worry  about  the 
markdowns,  the  slow  turnover,  the  ex¬ 
tra  stocks,  involved  in  carrying  foun¬ 
dations  in  color.  About  cme  buyer  in 
three,  however,  rejjorts  that  she  either 
sold  more  garments,  ^or  got  more  ads 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


To  Teach  Coordination.  A  resourceful 
buyer  can  always  find  a  way,  of  course, 
like  the  one  in  a  New  York  store  who 
had  “dresses”  of  coarse  black  mesh 
made  up,  to  illustrate  how  the  new 
outer  fashions  looked  over  her  bras 
and  girdles  and  all-in-ones.  But  relat¬ 
ing  the  new  foundations  to  the  new 
clothes  isn’t  exclusively  the  corset  buy¬ 
er’s  problem.  In  a  period  of  change, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


ARE  YOU  LETTING  ONE  OF  YOUR  MOST  PROFITABLE 
DEPARTMENTS  LOSE  90%  OF  THIS  VITAL  MARKET? 


♦ 

YOU  KNOW  YOU  NEED  HER 

Department  store  management  has  long  been  aware 
of  the  urgent  need  to  woo  and  win  the  teenage 
customer  while  she  is  still  a  teenager.  Not  only  are 
11  to  1 9  her  habit-forming  years  as  far  as  her  favor¬ 
ite  stores  are  concerned . . .  but  her  zooming  rise  as  a 
population  figure  stresses  the  importance  of  keeping 
up  with  her  growth,  and  of  plumbing  the  puzzling 
depths  of  her  buying  patterns.  While  this  customer 
may  be  coming  to  you  for  ready-to-wear,  depth  sur¬ 
vey  shows  she  is  not  a  corset  department  customer. 


POPULATION  GROWTH  GIRLS,  13-19: 


ONCE  A  BOOM  BABY, 

NOW  A  BOOMING  MARKET 

In  round  numbers,  she  is  8,500,CXX}  this  year,  and  by 
1965  she  will  be  12,400,000  strong.  This  is  a  35% 
increase  and  will  probably  follow  through  to  her 
spending  money,  which  is  conservatively  estimated 
today  at  $4,500,000,000.00... over  $500.00  per 
year  per  girl  to  spend  exactly  as  she  chooses,  over 
and  above  the  basic  wardrobe  her  family  furnishes. 
This  takes  on  more  significance  as  you  realize  she 
spends  most  of  it  on  clothes,  ccni'  spend  more  if  you 
persuade  her.  ' 


POPULATION  GROWTH  GIRLS,  20-44: 


THE  BIG  QUESTIONS:  IN  WHICH  STORE,  WHAT  KIND  OF  STORE,  WHERE  IN  THE  STORE, 
AND  WHY... DOES  THIS  YOUNGSTER  BUY? 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


WE’VE  TOLD 

EUGENE  GILBERT 
ALL  ABOUT 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  CORSET  DEPARTMENT? 
PERISH  THE  THOUGHT! 


WHAT. .  .WHERE ..  .WHEN ..  .WHY. ..  DOES 
THE  TEENAGER  BUY  UNDERFASHIONS? 


As  a  major  bra  and  girdle  resource,  we  know  that 
the  youth  market  is  important  profit  today,  our  en¬ 
tire  business  tomorrow!  Just  as  store  management 
knows  that  the  corset  department,  as  one  of  the  few 
really  personalized  service  departments,  is  a  highly 
profitable  way  to  build  loyal,  lifetime  customers  for 
the  entire  store. 


WE  COMMISSIONED  EUGENE  GILBERT  OF 
GILBERT  YOUTH  RESEARCH 


Overwhelmingly,  she  told  us  she  just  doesn't  feel 
comfortable  in  the  corset  department.  Not  till  she's 
had  a  few  years  of  underfashion  misadventures  and 
learned  real  fitting  values,  and  even  then  she'll  by¬ 
pass  the  corset  department  for  a  special  teen  depart¬ 
ment. .  .  if  there  is  one ...  or  whip  out  to  the  nearest 
variety  or  specialty  store.  Exact  figures?  Only  9.4% 
of  interviewees  bought  their  first  bra  in  a  department 
store,  only  7.1  %  bought  their  first  girdle  in  a  corset 
department.  Even  as  she  gets  a  little  older,  further 
into  her  teens,  it  runs  to  22.7%  purchases  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  but  only  7.2%  actually  buy  in  the 
corset  department.  What's  to  become  of  one  of  your 
most  talented  profit-makers ...  your  corset  buyer? 
Don't  worry.  There  is  an  answer ...  for  her,  for  your 
corset  operation  and  all  its  healthy-mark-up. 


...undisputed  leader  and  unquestioned  authority 
in  youth  research,  to  do  an  exclusive  depth  study  of 
the  bra  and  girdle  purchasing  patterns  of  the 
nation's  young  female  customers. 

THE  RESULTS: 

fascinating ...  alarming,  too,  until  we  designed  the 
answer.  Happily  the  first  real  clarification  of  young 
underfashion  buying  habits  exposed  a  problem 
whose  answer  has  positive,  profitable  storewide 
implications. 
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Funny  girl  I  In  one  breath  she  tells  us  she  buys  for  fit  and 
comfort.  In  the  next  sentence  she  boldly  admits  that  she  will 
not  go  near  the  fitting  room.  At  any  age,  especially  at  this 
age,  fitting  of  bras  and  girdles  is  primary.  Yet  our  teenager 
is  afraid  of  the  fitting  room. 

A  whopping  90.6%  admit  they  were  not  fitted  carefully 
for  their  first  bra  and  girdle.  Ill  fit  and  all,  a  die-hard  64.4% 
still  prefer  to  buy  before  trying,  scurry  home  and  take  their 
chances  on  fit.  With  these  facts,  the  future  health  of  one 
of  the  department  store's  finest  personal  services  and  highest 
profit  departments  looks  fragile... unless  positive  action  is 
taken  now. 

Picture  your  corset  department  figures  in  1965  if  today's 
8,500,000  teenagers,  grown  to  maturity,  plus  1965's 
12,400,000  new  teenagers,  continue  this  trend  of  grabbing 
any  handy  package  from  any  handy  rack  in  any  handy 
variety  store  or  supermarket! 


THIS  IS  NO  TIME  FOR 
IDLE  CHATTER 

Bra  and  girdle  shopping  is  highly  personal  with  the  teenage 
girl.  And  this  is  a  surprising  reversal  of  all  her  habits.  From 
morning  until  an  enforced  good-night,  she's  social,  gregari¬ 
ous.  She  does  everything  en  masse.  A  moment  of  solitude 
finds  her  on  the  phone.  She  loves  people,  likes  her  opinions 
supported  by  her  contemporaries,  shops  in  clusters  for  swim¬ 
wear  and  outerfashions. 

But  what  happens  when  she  shops  for  a  bra  and  girdle? 
She  tends  to  shop  alone  to  the  tune  of  54%. 

If  she  picks  a  shopping  companion,  it's  almost  invariably 
(92.2%)  her  mother.  Her  growing  independence  is  still  only 
growing.  Her  confidence  needs  the  bolstering  of  parental 
approval. 

So  bra  and  girdle  shopping  is  a  closed  family  matter, 
intensely  personal. 

Will  your  corset  department 
figures  look  this  good  in  1965? 

MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS,  1956 


*Hollywood  V-ette  Vassarette  mark-up  avorage 
50.4%  on  Girdles  46.7%  on  Bros 


FITTING  ROOM? 

YOU'LL  NEVER  GET  ME  IN  THERE! 
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HOLIYWOOD  V-ETTE 
VASSAREHE  WILL  SHblf 
YQU  ^HOW  TO  WIN  US! 


The  ultimate  goal  in  undertaking  this  nation¬ 
wide  comprehensive  research  project  is  to  give  your 
store  specifics  to  apply  in  your  own  trading  area, 
for  increased  profit  to  your  store. 

The  solution  formula  we  have  designed  is  definite 
...but  flexible. 

The  programming  is  clear . . .  but  adaptable  to  your 
unique  problem. 

You  can  begin  immediately  to  bring  this  missing 
90%  into  the  profitable  orbit  of  your  corset 
operation. 

One  of  our  executives  will  give  you  the  concise 
solution  to  this  problem  in  your  office  at  your 
convenience. 


NOW  THAT  THE  PROOF  IS  POSITIVE, 

YOU  CAN  TAKE  POSITIVE  ACTION 

Many  of  the  foregoing  figures  have  been  suspected, 
and  are  now  confirmed.  However,  the  major  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Survey  for 
Hollywood  V-ette  Vassarette  Is  to  pinpoint  more 
than  just  the  needs  and  behavior  of  this  billion  dollar 
market.. .equally  imperative  are  the  wants. 

We  now  know  not  only  where  and  how  this  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  to  shop,  but  what  she  wants  to  buy,  how 
often,  and  how  much  she  expects  to  spend,  how  she 
likes  to  be  sold.  You  can  now  capitalize  on  these 
known  preferences,  to  insure  your  store's  future  in 
this  vital  selling  area. 

THE  SOLUTION  IS  PRACTICAL... 

PROFITABLE  PLEASANT 


A.  BYRON  REED, 
MARKETING  MANAGER 


a  divition  of  Mun§ingwear 
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(Continued  from  page  28) 
and  windows,  or  achieved  both  objec¬ 
tives,  by  featuring  color. 

Some  buyers  leap  at  an  interesting 
new  foundation  color  as  a  means  of 
CTeating  additional  demand.  Others 
see  color  as  a  tool  for  breaking  down 
the  walls  between  their  departments 
and  others  in  the  fashion  group.  Too 
many,  however,  aren’t  familiar  with 
the  way  a  bright,  new  color  can  draw 
a  customer  in— to  buy  a  conservative 
color,  perhaps,  yet  to  make  a  purchase 
she  would  have  deferred  if  the  attrac¬ 
tive  window  piece  had  not  caught  her 
eye.  Learning  how  to  use  color  to 
build  volume  is  a  continuing  problem 
in  the  corset  department,  aside  from 
whatever  may  be  happening  with  the 
silhouette. 


Joseph  Magnin  ad,  on  baseball 
theme,  showing  three  chemise  dresses 
and  featuring  a  Gossard  pantie  girdle 
as  “the  most  valuable  player  of  the 
year”  because  of  its  extra-long  legs 
for  wear  under  slim  pants  or  chemise 
dresses.  .  .  .  An  ad  by  Rich’s,  Atlanta, 
for  a  Lovable  chemise  bra,  described  as 
“understating”  the  bustline.  Sketched 
in  was  a  chemise-clad  damsel,  with 
turban,  beads,  T-strap  shoes,  and  all. 
.  .  .  Filene’s  ad,  which  showed  a  che¬ 
mise-clad  gal  viewing  her  reflection 
in  a  mirror.  The  mirror  gave  back  her 
figure  in  a  Nemo  “Behave”  girdle. 
Copy  explained  how  the  girdle  hit  the 
right  spots  for  this  silhouette  and  in¬ 
vited  customers  to  “meet  the  experts” 
in  the  store’s  corset  department  and 
have  them  find  “the  perfect  shajie- 
maker  for  you.” 


with  the  help  of  Seventeen  Magazine,, 
and  planned  again  for  this  fall:  Ta 
gather  teen-agers  in  the  store  for  a 
practical  lesson  on  how  to  select  foun¬ 
dations  and  outerwear  fashions.  Simi¬ 
lar  demonstrations  can  be  staged  for 
adults,  with  the  help  of,  say,  a  key 
foundation  resource  or  two,  an  im¬ 
portant  dress  or  suit  resource,  and  a 
fashion  editor.  (It’s  amazing  how  much 
help  magazine  editors  will  give  if  the 
store  but  asks!) 


Willing  Models.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  foundations  get  so  little  play  in 
store  fashion  presentations  is  that  it 
isn’t  too  easy  to  obtain  good  corset 
models.  Modeling  the  outerwear  is  so 
much  more  fun!  But  there’s  an  answer 
to  that,  too.  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  in 
Chicago,  recently  ran  a  foundation 
and  outerwear  fashion  show,  staged 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  resource, 
Hollywood  V-Ette  Vassarette.  Live 
models  walked  down  the  runway, 
wearing  gowns  that  had  been  designed 
for  M-G-M  film  stars  in  famous  pic¬ 
tures.  Other  models  showed  current 
numbers  from  a  dress  line  featured  at 
the  store.  And  the  foundations?  Di¬ 
rectly  behind  each  dress  model  came 
a  girl  in  maid’s  uniform,  carrying  a 
light  display  hanger-torso,  on  which 
the  appropriate  foundation  for  that 
dress  was  shown. 

There’s  always  an  answer.  Those 
stores  that  find  their  own  best  answers 
to  the  problem  of  effective  liaison  be¬ 
tween  foundations  and  outerwear  de¬ 
partments,  to  the  problem  of  coordi- 


Ads  as  Teachers.  The  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  a  more  effective  weapon 
than  it  usually  is  for  coordinating 
foundations  and  ready-to-wear,  and 
for  educating  customers  as  well  as 
salespeople  to  silhouette  facts.  Too 
often,  a  dress  or  suit  ad  is  space 
charged  to  the  dress  or  suit  depart¬ 
ment,  and  no  reference  to  foundations 
is  permitted  to  intrude.  Or  a  corset 
ad  is  charged  to  the  corset  department, 
and  no  outer  garment  appears  in  it. 
Some  happy  exceptions: 

A  Neiman-Marcus  ad  in  two  parts. 
One  shows  a  chemise  shirtwaist,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  silk  shirt  that  got  longer 
and  leaner.  The  other  shows  a  Lily  of 
France  corselette  for  “whittled  hips,  a 
rounded,  more  natural  bustline.”  .  .  . 


Live  Show.  Nothing,  however,  is  as 
convincing  as  a  real  live  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Manufacturers  ask:  “Isn’t  there 
some  way  to  get  girls  who  sell  this 
merchandise  to  wear  it,  or  at  least  to 
try  it  on?”  Both  the  apparel  and  the 
foundation  department  girls  will  do 
better  selling  if  they’ve  actually  had 
on  the  new  inner  and  outer  garments, 
makers  feel.  On  the  West  Coast,  one 
store  dresses  its  elevator  operators  in 
chemises.  Not  for  every  store,  but 
wonderful  where  the  idea  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  to  the  last  detail  and  where 
the  girls  can  be  counted  upon  to  an¬ 
swer  customers’  questions  intelligently. 

Another  form  of  demonstration  is 
the  one  staged  by  many  stores  last  year 


All-Brand  Bar  for  Bras 

An  all-brand  bra  bar  has  been  designed  by 
Exquisite  Form  Brassiere,  Inc.  to  hold  not 
only  its  own  packaged  numbers  but  also 
those  of  other  makers.  Fixture  may  be  had 
without  brand  name,  and  with  or  without 
work  shelf  above  bust  forms.  Adjustable 
dividing  wires  accommodate  packages  of 
varying  size;  wires  for  display  forms  will 
accommodate  bust  forms  of  most  manu¬ 
facturers.  Bar  is  five  feet  wide,  27^  inches 
deep,  with  35-inch  counter  height.  It 
holds  up  to  33  dozen  packages  on  display 
and  up  to  26  dozen  in  the  two  roll-out 
drawers  below.  Optional  shelf  arrange¬ 
ment  in  rear  can  increase  stor<^e  space  s«> 
that  70  dozen  bras  can  be  stocked  in  II 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Exquisite  Form 
recommends  bar  as  outpost  aimed  espe¬ 
cially  at  women  with  limited  shopping 
time  who  want  speed  and  convenience  of 
self-selection. 
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nating  outer  and  inner  silhouettes,  can  category.  Some  stores  have  complete  personalized,  expert  service  are  of  par- 

count  on  their  corset  departments  for  maternity  departments  to  serve  these  ticular  impiortance.  So  is  the  fact  that, 

more  volume  than  ever  this  fall.  customers.  One  is  Lit  Brothers,  Phila-  when  all  the  items  she  needs  are  in 

delphia,  where  a  single  department—  one  department,  the  stock  is  likely  to 

Complete  Coordination.  One  cus-  set  up  with  the  help  of  Charma,  ma-  be  watched  more  carefully,  and  to 

tomer  who  finds  it  absolutely  neces-  ternity  foundation  resource— sells  bras  have  complete  assortments.  But  any 

sary,  and  frequently  difficult,  to  coor-  and  girdles,  lingerie,  dresses,  sports-  customer,  maternity  or  otherwise,  is 

dinate  everything  she  wears  is  the  ex-  wear  and  just  about  everything  else  bound  to  appreciate  and  respond  to 

pectant  mother.  In  the  course  of  a  the  maternity  customer  wants.  helpful  suggestion  selling  and  related 

year,  at  least  six  in  every  hundred  For  this  spiecial  customer,  the  con-  item  display  when  the  silhouette  (her 

w'omen  age  14  and  over  come  into  this  venience  of  one-stop  shopping  and  of  own  or  fashion’s)  is  changing! 


Tomorrow's  Corset  Departments 


CORSET  buyers  and,  in  some  stores, 
their  managements,  have  had  a 
grand  time  previewing  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  of  the  future.  The  Formfit 
Institute  (a  research  organization  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Russell  W.  Allen  Co.  for 
the  Formfit  Company)  set  up  a  model 
corset  department  as  it  might  look  in 
1968.  It  was  shown  in  New  York  in 
January.  The  first  midwest  showing 
will  be  held  June  23rd  and  24th  at 
the  Formfit  Company  plant  in  Chicago. 

Since  the  January  showing  in  New 
York  the  Formfit  Institute  has  had 
many  requests  from  store  managements 
for  plans  of  some  of  the  features.  A 
favorite  is  the  set  of  folding  fitting 
rooms,  which  can  be  installed  against 
a  column,  perhaps,  or  which  can  be  set 
up  free-standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
floor.  When  these  get  into  general 
use,  perhaps  the  corset  department 
will  not  only  be  coordinated  with 
ready-to-wear  departments,  but  will  be 
able  to  set  up  a  temporary  outpost  in 
a  dress  or  sportswear  department  in 
seasons  like  this  one,  when  silhouette 
changes  aboundl 

Another  much-liked  detail  in  the 
Formfit  Institute’s  model  department 
is  a  fixture  from  which  packaged  bras 
and  girdles  can  be  merchandised.  With 
slanting  shelves,  the  stock  of  any  given 
size  is  kept  neat  by  gravity.  Replenish¬ 
ments  of  the  supply  are  made  at  the 
back  of  the  fixture;  a  slot  up  front 
fiermits  return  of  garments  removed 
from  the  display  but  not  purchased. 

Packages.  The  keen  interest  shown 
in  fixtures  for  handling  packaged 
goods  is  not  surprising.  So  many  pack¬ 
ages  are  now  in  the  field!  Their  vary¬ 


ing  shapes  and  sizes  are  a  problem  that 
retailers,  through  NRMA,  seek  to 
solve  by  having  the  industry  settle  on 
some  set  of  dimensions  within  which 
each  novelty  box  would  fit.  Meantime, 
Warner’s  last  year,  and  Exquisite  Form 
this  year,  came  up  with  ideas  for  fix¬ 
tures  that  have  movable  divisions,  to 
permit  different  sizes  and  shapes  to  be 
stocked  together. 

Although  every  indication  seems  to 
point  toward  more  packaging  in  corset 
departments,  particularly  for  lighter 
and  less  expiensive  merchandise,  there 
are  many  buyers  and  resources  who  do 
not  hail  this  trend  with  delight.  They 
do  not  like  the  junior  customer  to  be 
over-emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the 
mature  housewife  or  career  woman, 
whose  business  is  the  backbone  of  the 
department.  Nor  do  they  like  the  way 
packages,  whether  in  an  outpost  or  in 
the  department,  tend  to  play  down  the 
importance  of  fitting.  And,  of  course, 
where  there  are  boxes,  there  are  box- 
tops,  and  the  hazard  of  such  deals  as 
the  one  of  a  few  months  ago,  in  which 
the  customer  who  bought  a  packaged 
girdle  got  a  bra  of  the  same  make  free, 
directly  from  the  manufacturer. 

Salesperson  Productivity.  Yet  there  is 
no  denying  that,  even  in  a  department 
so  dedicated  to  individual  service  as 
the  corset  department,  self-selection 
fixturing,  packaging  and  mechanical 
aids  to  stock  and  sales  work  are  bound 
to  come.  The  Formfit  Institute’s  pre¬ 
view  of  1968  sees  the  average  salesper¬ 
son  running  up  twice  her  present  an¬ 
nual  sales  in  that  year— and  earning 
twice  as  much  as  she  does  today.  This 
is  how  they  expect  it  to  happen: 


“Less  time  lost  in  non-selling  work. 
(1)  Reduction  of  stock  work  to  mini¬ 
mum  through  fixturing,  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  and  electronic  data-processing  de¬ 
vices  to  control  stock  on  hand  and  on 
order.  (2)  Better  regulation  of  sales 
force  to  sales  variations  for  maximum 
productivity  per  individual.  (3)  More 
customers  due  to  better  merchandise 
selection  by  brands,  styles,  sizes.  Bet¬ 
ter  service  and  better  promotion  to 
build  customer  loyalty  and  more  traffic. 

“More  productive  selling  time.  (1) 
Reduction  of  lost  sales  due  to  out-of¬ 
stock  conditions.  (2)  Better  salespeople 
attracted  by  better  compensation, 
bringing  more  repeat  customers  based 
on  better  customer  satisfaction,  and 
larger  sales  per  customer  due  to  better 
display,  better  service.  (3)  Better  sell¬ 
ing  facilities  for  both  quick  service  and 
personal  attention  as  desired.  (4)  Bet¬ 
ter  sales  training,  in  style,  fashion,  fit¬ 
ting  and  general  techniques  by  store 
people  and  through  manufacturer- 
sponsored  schools.’’ 

Speeding  the  Sale.  To  speed  up  sell¬ 
ing,  the  Formfit  Institute  not  only 
designed  spare  fitting  rooms  and  fix¬ 
tures  for  packaged  goods;  it  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  sliding-panel  method  of  dis¬ 
play  for  showing  merchandise  of  the 
type  that  today  is  removed  from  back- 
of-counter  stock  and  set  down  on  the 
counter  for  inspiection.  With  sample 
garments  pinned  to  the  sliding  panels, 
the  salespierson  can  take  the  customer 
through  quite  a  range  of  stock  and 
narrow  her  choice  dowm  to  the  try-on 
point  in  no  time  at  all— and  without 
once  turning  her  ^back  on  the  customer 
or  ducking  down  out  of  sight  for  some- 
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Fast  Sales  in  Future 

Faster  selling  in  the  future  is  predicted  by 
Formfit  Institute  in  its  preview  of  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  10  years  hence.  Self-selection  fixtures 
for  packaged  items,  like  the  one  below,  will  be 
stocked  from  the  rear;  gravity  will  keep  displays 
neat;  slot  in  front  w'ill  receive  unwanted  packs 
taken  from  display.  For  customer  desiring  per¬ 
sonal  service,  samples  mounted  on  sliding  panels 
will  permit  salesperson  to  show  assortment  in 
seconds,  preparatory  to  trip  to  fitting  rooms.  In 
corset  department  of  future,  these  fitting  rooms 
fold  up,  and  can  be  set  up  or  collapsed  according 
to  any  day’s  requirements. 


thing  below  the  counter  level. 

With  conveniences  of  this  type,  and 
with  electronic  data  processing  to  help 
the  buyer  keep  right  on  top  of  the 
situation,  Formfit  Institute  projects 
cheerful  operating  figures  for  corset 
departments.  (And  some  of  these  pleas-' 
ing  results,  buyers  will  probably  mur¬ 
mur,  could  be  had  here  and  now,  if 
only  they  had  more  space,  a  location 
nearer  ready-to-wear,  enough  clerical 
help.  .  .  .  ) 

Oparoting  Results.  On  a  $500,000  a 
year  corset  operation,  Formfit  Institute 
foresees  a  turnover  of  10,  instead  of 
the  current  four,  thanks  to  fewer  re¬ 
sources,  accurate  records,  automatic  re¬ 


order  geared  to  rate  of  sale,  and  faster 
fill-in  service  from  resources.  This 
$500,000  op)eration,  incidentally,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  possible  where  current 
sales  are  $250,000,  due  to  population 
and  income  gains  and  other  factors. 

In  place  of  a  14  per  cent  merchan¬ 
dising  profit,  or  $35,000  on  today’s 
$250,000  volume,  the  store  of  1968  may 
look  for  1 7  per  cent  on  its  $500,000,  or 
$85,000.  The  same  1,800  square  feet 
of  selling  space  now  used  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  double  the  volume  under 
1968  conditions,  and  the  profit  per 
square  foot  will  go  from  $19.44  today 
to  $47.22  in  1968  in  this  theoretical 
department.  Profit  returns  per  dollar 
of  merchandise  investment  will  in¬ 


crease  even  more  sp)ectacularly,  thanks 
partly  to  that  big  improvement  Form- 
fit  Institute  foresees  in  turnover.  In 
place  of  today's  98  cents,  the  1968  de¬ 
partment  will  yield  $2.99  of  net  profit 
for  every  dollar  invested  in  inventory. 

It’s  a  cheerful  picture,  this  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubling  the  department’s 
volume  in  10  years,  more  than  doub¬ 
ling  its  dollars  of  merchandising  prof¬ 
it,  and  tripling  its  profit  return  per 
dollar  of  inventory  investment!  It’s  a 
picture  worth  keeping  in  mind,  too, 
wherever  there’s  a  tendency  to  let  the 
department  remain  under-developed, 
year  after  year,  becaiise  corsets  always 
make  money,  A  really  thriving  depart¬ 
ment  can  make  so  much  more! 
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Formfit  takes  the  plunge — into  the  washer — 
and  comes  out  with  a  fresh  sales-making  idea 
for  you — machine-washable  cotton  bras  — 
backed  by  a  fabulous  four-way  selection  story 
in  MAY,  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

Here’s  powerful  pre-selling  for  your  peak 
sell  season  . . .  when  women  want  to  buy,  and 
do!  (More  than  55%*  of  your  entire  corset 
department  summer  sales  are  in  bras.)  These 
four  top-selling  Formfit  bandeaus  offer  com¬ 
plete  style  and  size  variety — from  32A  to  44E. 
Each  has  the  famous  Formfit  features  of  cool 
comfort,  flattering  fit  plus  pleasant  prices. 

Show  all  four — and  sell  more!  One  of  them 
is  sure  to  be  just  what  your  customer  wants. 
Plan  now  to  Stock  . . .  Display  . . .  Promote — 
Machine- Washable  Bras  by  Formfit.  Ask  your 
representative  for  complete  details. 


appearing  in  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

1.  New  "Romance”  Bra  No.  562.  6  fabulous  com¬ 
fort  and  selling  features,  including  Circle-stitched 
cup,  Equalift  straps,  definite  separation.  White  cot¬ 
ton.  32A  to  40C.  Retail-$2.50. 

2.  "Conridential”  Bra  No.  281.  Contour  shaped, 
lightly  lined  with  thin  foam  rubber.  Embroidered 
White  or  Black  cotton.  32A  to  38C.  Retail— $3.00 
and  $3.50. 

3.  "Romance"  Bra  No.  573.  Circle-stitched  cups, 
non-rolling  elastic  band.  White  cotton.  32A  to  44E. 
Retail-$3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00. 

4.  "Romance"  Bra  No.  566.  Circle-stitched  cups 
with  "Nylo-Braid"  inside.  High  rounded  uplift. 
White  cotton.  32A  to  38C.  RetaM— $2.00. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND 
OPERATING  RESULTS  (1957  Results) 


gives  you  .  .  . 

DEPARTMENTAL  DATA  FOR  OVER  300 
SELLING  DEPARTMENTS  - 

•  Piece  Goods  &  Household  Textiles 
e  Small  Wares 

•  Ready-To-Wear  Accessories 

e  Women's  &  Children's  Outer  Apparel 
e  Men's  &  Boys'  Wear 

•  Home  Furnishings 
e  Basement  Store 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  - 

e  Per  Cent  of  Week's  Sales  by  Day 
e  First  of  Month  Ratios  of  Stocks  to  Sales 
e  Total  Department  Store  Trends  1948-1957 
e  Total  Specialty  Store  Trends  1948-1957 


24  TYPICAL  &  MIDDLE  RANGE  FIGURES 
FOR  EACH  DEPARTMENT  - 

•  8  Merchandising  Ratios 
e  3  Inventory  Ratios 

•  7  Sales  Ratios 

e  3  Expense  Ratios 

•  3  Controllable  Margin  Ratios 

•  Plus  Total  Store  Tables  by  Store  Size 

RESULTS  OF  9  STORE  GROUPS  - 

e  Branc'i  Stores 

•  Dept.  &  Specialty  Stores  Under  $1  Million 
e  Specialty  Stores  Over  $1  Million 

e  6  Department  Store  Volume  Groups 


ALL  ESSENTIAL  PUBLICITY  DATA- 

e  Sales  Promotion  Expenditures  by  month 
e  Per  cent  of  advertising  by  day  of  week 
e  Sales  Promotion  expenses  in  display,  exhibits,  shows 
and  display  management 
e  Publicity  Expenses  by  natural  division 
•  Analyses  of  newspaper  advertising 

NEW  THIS  YEAR  —  An  analysis  of  sales  by  day  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  —  The  effect  of  night  open¬ 
ings  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  —  Departmental  newspaper  advertising  expense  by  month  as  a  per  cent 
to  departmental  net  sales. 


AVAILABLE 

SOON 

NRMA  MEMBERS  -  $9.75  (orders 
for  5  or  more  copies  sent  to 
some  address  —  $9.50  per  copy) 

NON-RETAILERS  -  $14.75 
NON-MEMBER  RETAIURS  -  $22.50 


Confidential  Report  of 
BUYERS'  AND  ASSISTANT  BUYERS' 
PAYROU  EXPENSE 

*Distribution  limited  to  major 
executives  of  stores  only  — 
$1.00  per  copy. 


Plus  16c  postage  and  handling  cost 

(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on 
New  York  City  Orders) 
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I  Controllers'  Congress,  NRAAA  S  '6  I 

j  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

I  Gentlemen:  I 

I  Please  send  us  | 

I  ....  copies  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  I 

I  of  1957  I 

}  ....  copies  of  the  ^Confidential  Report  of  BUYERS'  AND  ASSISTANT  j 

I  BUYERS'  PAYROLL  EXPENSE  at  the  special  pre-publication  prices.  | 

I  My  firm  is  a:  J 

I  □  NRAAA  MEMBER  □  NON-RETAILER  □  NON-MEMBER  RETAILER  | 


NAME . TITLE  . 

FIRM  NAME . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . ZONE  ....  STATE 
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Four  months  ago,  GE  went  off  fair 
trade,  followed  quickly  by  Sun¬ 
beam,  Revere  and  a  succession  of 
others.  This  was  the  signal,  all  over 
the  country,  for  the  reduction  of  retail 
prices  on  table  appliances. 

If  the  retailers  who  responded  to 
our  questionnaire  survey  are  typical— 
and  I  believe  they  are— most  retailers 
cut  their  prices  30  per  cent.  The  next 
largest  number  reduced  prices  20  per 
cent.  Several  reported  cuts  as  deep  as 
40  per  cent  on  some  items,  and  a  few 
sold  at  cost  or  just  above  cost  on  one 
or  more  items. 

Early  Sales  Results.  The  sharp  volume 
increases  were  in  the  big  cities.  Much 
less  dramatic  increases  occurred  in  the 
smaller  cities,  even  when  the  reduc¬ 
tions  were  advertised.  Where  they 
were  not  advertised  hardly  any  sales 
increase  occurred. 

Of  course,  in  stores  where  there  was 
no  interest  in  selling  at  a  loss,  the 
stocks  were  sold  out  and  not  replen¬ 
ished.  Hence  drastic  drops  in  sales 
were  recorded. 

In  some  cities,  the  retailers  declined 
the  opportunity  to  reduce  prices  and 
competition  did  not  materialize  to 
make  them  reduce.  In  the  hamlets  and 
villages  of  the  country— so  far  as  our 
information  can  be  taken  as  a  general¬ 
ization-list  prices  continue  to  be 
asked  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Competition,  it  turns  out,  is  a  big 
or  a  bigger  city  phenomenon.  In  the 
bigger  cities,  the  big  retailers  remain 
in  this  business;  the  small  retailer,  the 
specialist,  is  giving  up.  If  there  is  no 
price  stabilization,  it  looks  now  as  if 
the  small  retailers,  the  specialty  stores 
in  the  bigger  cities,  will  probably  be 
permanently  lost  to  the  national 
brand  manufacturer.  There  are  cases, 
too,  of  distributors  going  out  of  this 
business. 

Recent  Sales.  We  asked  our  corre¬ 
spondents  what  sales  have  been  like 
once  the  flurry  of  reduced  prices  was 
over.  The  number  who  reported  still 
selling  at  an  increased  rate  had  just 
an  edge  over  the  number  who  said 
they  were  showing  either  no  increase 
or  a  decrease. 

Since  we’re  being  conditioned  now 
to  talk  in  terms  of  dollars  of  contribu¬ 
tion  and  not  in  percentages  of  mark¬ 
up,  we  asked  whether  the  stores  were 
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How  to  Restore  Profits 
In  Table  Appliances 

By  William  Burston 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division  and 
Secretary,  Vendor  Relations  Committee,  NRMA 

Does  the  collapse  of  fair  trade  in  electric  table  appliances 
mean  the  end  of  the  practical  merchandising  of  national 
brands?  Here,  on  the  basis  of  a  Merchandising  Division  sur¬ 
vey,  are  the  reactions  of  some  leading  retailers  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  their  suggestions  for  straightening  it  out,  and  evidence 
that  the  methods  they  are  now  using  to  minimize  their  losses 
can  have  a  serious  effect  on  national  brand  volume. 


showing  an  increase  in  dollar  contri¬ 
bution.  The  overwhelming  number 
reported  a  decrease.  This  experience 
of  the  great  majority— fewer  dollars  in 
the  till  with  which  to  pay  rent  and 
maintenance  and  overhead— was  pre¬ 
dictable  from  the  percentages  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  markup  they  reported  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  jiercentages  of  in¬ 
crease.  And  some,  I  repeat,  showed 
no  increase  despite  lower  prices. 

It  is  very  easy  to  figure  that  if  your 
original  markup  was  32  per  cent  and 
you  reduce  prices  by  20  per  cent,  you 
must  increase  sales  by  25  per  cent  in 
order  to  make  the  same  number  of 
dollars. 

If  you  reduce  by  30  per  cent— as  the 
largest  number  did— you  must  increase 
your  sales  at  least  43  per  cent  in  order 
to  make  the  same  number  of  dollars. 
Not  one  store  made  these  increases. 

When  you’re  selling  some  items  at 
or  below  cost,  no  possible  percentage 
volume  increase  will  reduce  by  a 
penny  the  very  substantial  red  dollars 
you’re  being  thrown  for. 

On  a  five  per  cent  markon,  you’ve 
got  to  increase  your  volume  2,000  per 
cent  to  make  the  same  number  of 
dollarsi 

Since  table  electrics  haven’t  the  re¬ 
petitive  use-up  character  of  a  can  of 
peas,  we  asked  whether  it  was  the 


opinion  of  our  merchandisers  that  the 
recent  upsurge  in  sales  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  net  gain  in  the  number  of 
units  sold,  or  was  the  sales  increase 
a  form  of  borrowing  on  future  sales. 

The  consensus  of  replies  was  two  to 
one  that  the  recent  sales  increase  was 
at  the  expense  of  future  sales. 

We  asked  what  happ)ened  to  the 
second  and  third  line  brands  or  items; 
how  did  they  fare  against  the  first 
lines’  cut-prices?  These  were  hurt, 
our  stores  reported,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  competitively  priced. 
Where  there  were  private  brands,  sales 
were  also  hurt,  but  the  number  who 
had  private  brands  was  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  larger  number  who 
said  they  had  none. 

We  asked  how  our  stores  felt  about 
list  prices.  A  large  majority  oppose 
manufacturer  list  prices  in  national 
ads  or  catalogs  unless  these  are  fair- 
traded  prices  and  unless  they’re  actu¬ 
ally  policed  and  enforced.  If  they 
can’t  be  controlled,  our  stores  would 
rather  not  have  list  prices  used. 

Self-Protective  Action.  Since  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  sharp  price  reduc¬ 
tions  could  bring  no  profit  by  what¬ 
ever  method  of  accounting,  new  or 
old,  one  could  use,  we  asked  what 
steps  our  stores  are  taking  to  minimize 
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their  loss.  These  are  some  of  the  ways: 

Half  say  they’re  reducing  lines;  half 
say  they  haven’t  yet.  But  let  the  situ¬ 
ation  continue  and  those  who  haven’t 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  reduce. 

More  than  two-to-one  are  de-empha- 
si/ing  lines. 

As  to  items,  half  are  discontinuing 
some  items  but  again  the  other  half 
isn’t  yet.  Those  who  discontinued  said 
they  reduced  them  to  best  sellers  only. 

Some  lines  are  being  dropped  alto¬ 
gether.  The  first  to  be  discontinued 
or  drastically  reduced  are  some  of  the 
“me,  too”  lines  which  never  previously 
honored  their  obligations  under  fair 
trade. 

Our  stores  are  reducing  the  selling 
space  of  table  electrics.  They’re  reduc¬ 
ing  displays,  and  some  lines  or  items 
have  been  taken  off  display  entirely. 
They’re  refusing  to  advertise  coopera¬ 
tively,  though  this  is  not  without  some 
exception  and  some  stores  continue 
demonstration  arrangements  even  if 
they  decline  to  advertise. 

Some  are  carrying  no  reserve  stocks: 
reordering  frequently  (daily,  even 
twice  daily)— working  on  the  distribu¬ 
tor’s  money.  Or  they’re  dragging  their 
feet  on  reorders,  deliberately  creating 
gaps  in  the  continuity  of  supply  and 
refusing  to  take  advance  orders. 
They’re  bargaining  harder  for  lower 
costs.  Some  are  w'orking  on  plus-five 
|)er  cent  over  the  distributor’s  cost. 

They’re  paying  no  commissions  on 
unprofitable  items.  They’re  refusing 
to  take  repairs,  referring  customers  to 
factory  service  stations.  They’re  reduc¬ 
ing  personnel  service,  putting  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  self-help  basis.  They’re 
charging  $1  or  more  for  delivery. 
They’re  examining  every  possible  ex- 
|}ense  they  believe  they  shouldn’t  bear 
or  can  dispense  with. 

Some  are  raising  prices,  slowly,  with¬ 
out  comjjetitive  difficulties.  Some  are 
more  sharply  identifying  and  estab¬ 
lishing  their  competition  and  not 
meeting  the  “marginal  lowest.”  When 
it  comes  to  seasonal  lines,  those  with 
private  brands  will  stock  only  these. 

Manufacturer's  Move.  We  asked  the 
stores  what  they  would  do  if  they  were 
manufacturers,  to  arouse  once  more 
and  to  keep  the  cooperation  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  answers  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  retailer’s  words: 
“If  the  manufacturer  really  wants  to 


stabilize  prices— meaning  to  maintain 
profit-giving  retail  prices— he  can  do 
it.”  These  are  some  of  the  stores’  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions: 

If  the  manufacturer  believes  he 
must  distribute  through  distributors, 
he  should  stop  selling  chains  at  dis¬ 
tributor’s  prices. 

If  the  distributor  system  is  to  be 
continued,  the  manufacturer  must 
help  pass  a  working  fair-trade  law. 

If  the  manufacturer  wants  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  distributor  system,  he  must 
see  to  it  that  trans-shipping  just  doesn’t 
happen.  He  should  also  reduce  the 
number  of  his  distributors. 

I'he  department  stores  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  prefer  that  the  manufacturer 
sell  direct.  If  he  did,  they  believe  he 
coidd  more  effectively  police  his  distri¬ 
bution.  There  are  hosts  of  examples 
to  prove  this,  while  there  is  not  now 
one  example— to  my  knowledge— of  a 
distributorship  arrangement  that  does. 

In  a  word,  the  manufacturer  who  is 
interested  in  stabilizing  retail  prices 
and  stabilizing  them  at  a  profitable 
level  should  cease  those  practices 
which  contribute  to  the  present  or  im¬ 
mediately  past  chaotic  situation,  and 
then  take  definite  measures  to  improve 
the  situation.  Other  retailer  suggest¬ 
ions  to  the  manufacturer  include: 

Make  available  additional  rebates 
for  greater  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  department  store.  Make  available 
more  advertising  cooperation.  Cut 
out  lavish  buyer  prize  contests  and  use 
these  funds  for  extra  promotional  al¬ 
lowances  for  the  stores. 

Provide  quantity  purchase  discounts. 
Encourage  local  pricing  at  suggested 
retails.  Provide  specials  to  make  the 
total  line  more  profitable.  Develop 
special  lines  for  department  stores— 
possibly  de  luxe  lines— exclusive  with 
them.  (This  was  a  many  times  repeat¬ 
ed  suggestion.)  Provide  more  markup 
in  the  step-up  items  in  the  line. 

Franchise  selling  was  mentioned  fav¬ 
orably.  A  few  suggested  consignment 
selling.  This  would  keep  the  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
and  would  make  the  retail  price  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  legal  control. 

The  Alternatives.  Electric  table  appli¬ 
ances  still  represent  considerable  vol¬ 
ume  for  department  stores.  They  ac¬ 
count  for  perhaps  20-25  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers’  output.  But  the  stores 


will  actively  cooperate  in  the  sale  of 
electric  table  appliances  only  if  it  is 
profitable  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  alternative,  for  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  is  to  have  no  sure  outlets  for  the 
continuing  distribution  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  means  that  department  stores 
will  give  him  the  discounters’  treat¬ 
ment— an  opportunistic  seizing  of  mo¬ 
mentary  profit  possibilities  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  long-term  building  of  lines 
and  items.  For  that  will  be  their  only 
alternative.  They  will  be  forced  to 
keep  only  the  best  sellers  and  refuse— 
as  the  discounters  refuse— to  give  time 
and  effort  and  space  and  investment 
to  promoting  the  manufacturer’s  en¬ 
tire  line.  It  means  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  will  no  longer  provide  the 
avenue  for  the  introduction  of  new 
items  which  the  manufacturers  must 
continually  bring  out  if  they  are  to 
survive. 

Some  manufacturers  are  seriously 
concernetl.  They  know  that  non-profit, 
loss-making  selling  by  the  retailer  is 
in  the  manufacturer’s  worst  interest. 
They’re  therefore  bound  to  come  up 
with  something  that  will  solve  the 
present  difficulty.  When  they  do,  the 
retailers  will  give  them  every  possible 
cooperation. 

With  sales  rates  returning  to  nor¬ 
mal,  with  price  excitement  ended, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  an  effort  to 
establish  prices  that  begin  to  show 
some  invoice  margins.  It  may  be  that 
the  pattern  of  pricing  in  non-fair¬ 
trade  states  will  end  up  as  the  pricing 
pattern  in  the  other  states.  Invoice 
markups  in  non-fair-trade  states  range 
between  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent. 

Whether  20-25  per  cent  will  induce 
stores  to  actively  cooperate  remains  to 
be  seen.  Compared  with  present  sell¬ 
ing  at  cost  or  five  per  cent  above  cost, 
it  would  seem  like  a  bonanza  right 
now  to  some  stores. 

The  first  store  to  raise  its  prices  will 
find  the  others  following.  It  may  be 
that  prices  may  more  quickly  stabilize 
on  a  local  level  than  on  a  state  or 
national  level.  But  decision  can’t  be 
long  postponed.  Most  of  the  year’s 
volume  of  table  electrics  is  done  in  the 
fall,  esjjecially  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 

If  this  volume  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  possibly  increased,  some  method 
must  be  found  now,  to  stabilize  prices 
at  a  profit. 
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Downtown  Development.  Public  tran¬ 
sit  improvement  and  how  it  can  aid 
downtown  retail  business  will  be  the 
subject  of  an  all-day  open  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  NRMA  Downtown 
Development  Committee  on  June  23rd 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  The 
program  has  been  arranged  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  American  Transit 
Association.  The  meeting  will  begin 
at  9:30  .\.M.  and  continue  through  a 
luncheon  and  afternoon  session. 

Speakers  will  be  public  transit  ex¬ 
perts  and  retailers.  They  will  give 
detailed  proposals  and  advice  on  how 
businessmen  can  go  about  solving  the 
public  transit  problem  and  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  solutions  that  some  com¬ 
munities  have  arrived  at.  Commuter 
transportation  in  large  metropolitan 
areas  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
presentation,  including  a  showing  of 
the  General  Electric  color  movie, 
“Millions  on  the  Move.” 

Toft-Hartley.  Six  NRMA  proposals 
for  amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
were  presented  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Their  purpose,  said 
J.  Gordon  Dakins,  is  to  guarantee  in¬ 
dividuals  freedom  to  join  or  not  to 
join  a  labor  union  and  to  participate 
or  not  to  participate  in  its  concerted 
activities.  He  urged  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  “be  enacted  at  once  on  a  non¬ 
partisan  basis,  in  spite  of  the  political 
climate  in  an  election  year.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  too  grave  for  Congress  to  de¬ 
lay.  .  .  .  Findings  of  the  bipartisan 
McClellan  Committee  have  brought 
into  sharp  focus  many  demonstrated 
abuses  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  individual  worker  since  the  Act 
was  last  amended.” 

These  are  the  amendments  NRM.A 
recommended: 

1.  Make  a  secret  ballot  election 
mandatory  in  all  situations  where 
there  exists  an  issue  of  representation 
under  the  Act’s  jurisdiction. 

2.  Make  organizational  picketing 
an  unfair  labor  practice  subject  to 
mandatory  injunctive  relief. 

3.  Provide  adequate  and  prompt 
injunctive  relief  in  all  cases  of  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott. 

4.  Provide  that  action  in  a  non- 


federal  court  is  allowable  in  certain 
interstate  commerce  situations. 

5.  Retain  Section  9  (c)  (3)  of  the 
.\ct  which  prohibits  replaced  econom¬ 
ic  strikers  to  vote  in  subsequent  repre¬ 
sentation  elections. 

6.  Eliminate  Section  9  (h)  requiring 
the  filing  of  non-communist  affidavits. 

Furniture  Inspection.  An  NRMA  dele¬ 
gation  visited  southern  furniture  fac¬ 
tories  last  month  to  discuss  the  im¬ 
provement  of  quality  control  and  in¬ 
spection.  This  was  the  first  in  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  such  visits  sponsored  by  the 
NRMA  Committee  on  Furniture  In¬ 
spection  and  Prepacking.  Claude  W. 
Stewart,  operations  manager  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  and  was  the  leader 
of  the  group.  In  the  delegation  were 
14  furniture  buyers,  merchandisers 
and  quality  control  experts. 

The  NRMA  group  reviewed  with 
the  manufacturers  the  extent  of  the 
defective  shipment  problem,  which 
has  resulted  in  workroom  costs 
amounting  to  three  per  cent  of  furni¬ 
ture  sales;  the  stringent  inspection  and 
rejection  policy  which  the  Committee 
recommended  to  stores;  and  the  need 
for  improved  factory  standards.  They 
said  the  manufacturers  they  inter¬ 
viewed  generally  reported  that  they 
have  increased  inspection  safeguards. 

New  OfRcers  for  Controllers.  The 

Controllers’  Congress,  at  its  annual 
convention  held  in  Kansas  City  last 
month,  elected  the  following  officers: 

Chairman:  Albert  H.  Kindler,  treas¬ 
urer  and  controller,  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  first  vice 
chairman:  Edward  B.  Cagle,  control¬ 
ler,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more;  second  vice  chairman:  Herbert 
Schachtschneider,  treasurer  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee;  secretary  -  treasurer:  C. 
Robert  McBrier,  vice  president,  fi¬ 
nance,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C, 

Seven  new  directors  were  elected  for 
three-year  terms.  They  are:  George 
Anderton,  treasurer  and  controller,  R. 
J.  Goerke  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Isaac 
Danzig,  controller,  Biederman  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Abe  Hackman, 


corporate  controller,  Raphael  Weill  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  D.  L.  Valentine, 
controller,  Kerrs,  Inc,,  Oklahoma  City; 

Mr.  Cagle  and  Mr.  Schachtschneider. 

Proposed  Parcel  Post  Standards.  A 

bill  providing  for  uniform  sizes  and 
weights  of  parcel  post  packages  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Mike 
Monroney  (D.  Okla.)  It  will  set  84 
inches  and  40  pounds  as  the  limit  on 
parcels  mailed  between  first-class  post 
offices  and  100  inches  and  70  pounds 
on  parcels  mailed  between  other  post 
offices.  These  provisions  are  the  stand¬ 
ards  NRMA  has  been  urging  since 
1952  and  the  Association  is  now  work¬ 
ing  for  immediate  scheduling  of  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

Staff  Appointments.  Mrs.  Kathleen  M. 
Morgan  is  the  new  assistant  manager 
of  the  Personnel  Group.  She  was  form¬ 
erly  personnel  and  training  director  at 
Jay  Thorpe,  New  York,  and  before 
that  assistant  personnel  manager  at 
Martin’s,  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Morgan  re¬ 
places  Catherine  Breen,  who  left  the 
NRMA  recently  to  join  the  personnel 
staff  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 

Alfred  F.  Sziklay  has  been  appointed 
chief  accountant  of  NRMA,  succeeding 
Maia  Davis,  who  retired  last  month 
after  26  years  with  the  Association. 

Textile  Bill.  During  the  last  week  in 
May,  as  Senate  action  neared  on  the 
textile  identification  bill,  retailers 
were  writing  and  wiring  their  Senators 
in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  HR 
469.  This  bill,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  would  defeat 
the  long-standing  NRMA  attempt  to 
get  a  simple  and  comprehensive  fiber 
identification  law.  In  NRMA’s  view, 
its  complicated  requirements  spelled 
“increased  costs,  added  burdens  and 
undue  harassment  for  retailers.”  The 
NRMA,  along  with  other  retail  organ¬ 
izations  and  a  majority  of  the  textile 
manufacturing  associations,  proposed 
to  make  the  bill  workable  by  simplify¬ 
ing  the  fiber  disclosure  provisions,  the 
import  identification  requirements, 
and  other  clauses.  When  the  Senate 
Committee  rejected  ^  these  proposals 
the  only  hope  that  remained  was  for  I 
amending  action  on  fhe  floor  of  the 
Senate. 
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MANAGEMENT 
REPORT 
FROM  DU  PONT 


Background  information  about  important 
Du  Pont  merchandising  programs 

Merchandising  Division,  Textile  Fibers  Dept. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  UVING ...  THROUGH  CHEAUSTR/ 


Exciting  statistic:  the  teen-age  population,  soon 
to  feel  the  impact  of  the  postwar  baby  boom,  Mrill 
be  growing  fomr  times  faster  than  the  total  popu¬ 
lation.  There  wiU  be  lots  more  exuberant,  enthu- 
siEistic  teen  girls  in  your  store  next  yeEir,  and  still 
more  each  year  thereEifter  for  some  time  to  come. 
Today’s  teen  girls  ninnber  8j4  million  .  .  .  with 
9,800,000  expected  by  1960. 

These  are  the  girls  who,  from  school  kids  of  13 
to  debs  imd  brides  of  19,  lUready  accoimt  for  one 
in  every  five  dolhtrs  spent  on  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise.  About  2.5  billion  dolkurs  a  yeiur  is  now  spent 
building  teen  wardrobes . . .  and  the  billions  spent  on 
today’s  teen  fashions  will  increase  dramatically. 

This  vast  teen  market  offers  immediate  SEiles 
potential . . .  plus  the  fact  that  teens  are  starting 
bu3ring  habits  now  which  have  important  long- 
range  sales  potentud.  Today,  they’re  bu3dng  skirts 
and  sweaters.  Tomorrow,  they’ll  be  bu3dng  for 
whole  families. 


needs,  Emd  promoting  this  merchandise  to  teens 
in  SEVENTEEN  magsizine. 

Stores,  for  example,  find  that  teens  are  shrewd 
buyers.  They  wsuit  style,  perfornumce  and  good 
VEdue  for  their  money.  They  like  wash  eukI  weEur 
partly  because  they  csm  economize  on  cleEuiing 
bills  Etnd  ptartly  because  wash  Euid  wear  makes  possi¬ 
ble  fashion  appeEd  with  the  convenient,  easy-care 
perfornumce  advEmtages  teens  find  important. 

IiEist  year,  having  nuule  preliminary  studies  of 
this  nuurket,  we  directed  two  nationwide  promo¬ 
tions  at  teens,  both  built  Eut>und  the  theme  of 
easy-CEue  wardrobes.  'The  respmnse  bore  out  the 
promise  of  our  preliminary  investigations.  Msmy 
depEirtment  Emd  specudty  stores  tied  in  with  us, 
Emd  were  delighted  with  the  way  the  wEurdrobe 
approach  spilled  trsiffic  into  so  many  depsutments. 

This  year  we’re  increasing  oiur  promotionEd  effort 
among  teens.  We’re  telling  your  buyers  about 
this  effort  through  the  trade  press  .  .  .  helping 
them  develop  this  market  by  providing  names  of 
resoiurces  that  design  the  easy-csue  fashions  teens 
respond  to  . . .  supplying  facts  eukI  figures  on  this 
age  group.  We  think  the  rapid  growth  smticipated 
in  the  number  of  potentisd  customs  for  your 
teen  department  .  .  .  smd  our  efforts  to  develop 
this  nuurket . . .  offer  business  opportunities  worth 
your  attention.  If  you’d  like  more  information, 
write  or  csdl  Women’s  'Wear  Merchandising,  E.  1. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  350  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (LOngacre  3-6400). 


To  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  Du  Pont 
hsks  a  continuing  merclumdising  progrEun  sdmed 
at  today’s  Emd  tomorrow’s  teen-age  nuurket ...  a 
progrsun  designed  to  educate  this  market  on  how 
well  Du  Pont’s  num-nuule  fibers  can  serve  them 
in  a  wide  variety  of  fashions. 

We’ve  studied  the  statistics  on  this  nu^ket. 
We’re  tEddng  steps  to  discover  what  teens  wsmt 
smd  expect  firom  fashions . . .  working  with  msmu- 
facturers  to  develop  merchEmdise  keyed  to  their 


CHRISTMAS  PLANNING 


Late  Openings  and  Daily  Sales 
From  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas 

By  Sam  Flanel,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress,  NRMA 


CHRISTMAS  business  planning  is 
always  complicated  by  the  chang¬ 
ing  number  of  selling  days  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  A  vex¬ 
ing  problem  that  also  arises  is  how 
many  nights  to  keep  open  and  if  not 
all  nights,  which  nights? 

In  an  effort  to  provide  some  help¬ 
ful  planning  guides  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  has  added  information  on 
night  opening  practices  to  this  year’s 
M.O.R.  This  is  correlated  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  proportion  of  Christ¬ 
mas  volume  done  on  each  day  of  the 
Thanksgiving-Christmas  period.  In 
the  accompanying  tables  this  informa¬ 
tion  on  sales  distribution  and  night 
openings  is  broken  down  by  store  vol¬ 
ume  groups  and  by  geographical  areas. 

The  largest  volume  day  of  this  per¬ 
iod  in  1957  fell  on  Monday,  December 
23rd,  when  stores  rang  up  6.5  per  cent 
of  their  Christmas  volume.  Ranking 
close  behind  in  importance  were  Sat¬ 
urday,  December  14th;  Saturday,  De¬ 
cember  21st,  and  Monday,  December 
16th,  with  6.2  per  cent,  5.8  per  cent 
and  5.6  per  cent  respectively. 

The  proportion  of  sales  by  weeks 
reveals  the  increasing  pace  of  buying 
as  Christmas  day  neared,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  breakdown  by  weeks  shows: 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Percentage  of  Thanksgiving-Christmas  Sales  By  Day  —  By  Store  Size 


Day 

ALL  STORES 

%  of  %  Having 

Pariod  Night 

Sala*  Opaning 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

SPECIALTY  STORES 
OVER  $1  MILLION 

%  of  %  Having 

Pariod  Night 

Solos  Oponing 

UNDER  $2  MILLION 

%  of  %  Having 

Pariod  Night 

Salas  Opaning 

$2-10  MILUON 

%  of  %  Having 

Pariod  Night 

Salas  Opaning 

$10-20  MIUION 

%  of  %  Having 

Pariod  Night 

Salas  Opaning 

OVER  $20  MILLION 

%  of  %  Having 

Pariod  Night 

Salas  Opaning 

Fri. 

Novambor  29 

4.8 

73 

4.6 

52 

5.1 

85 

86 

4.6 

84 

5.2 

84 

Sot. 

Novambar  30 

4.3 

14 

4.2 

18 

4.4 

17 

14 

4.1 

3 

4.4 

6 

Mon. 

Dacambar  2 

4.0 

61 

2.9 

37 

3.9 

66 

Mm 

4.3 

88 

4.2 

77 

Tu«(. 

Dacambar  3 

3.1 

17 

2.9 

3 

2.9 

18 

3.3 

38 

3.1 

13 

W*d. 

Dacambar  4 

3.1 

20 

3.0 

6 

2.9 

12 

mm 

3.5 

62 

3.0 

23 

Thur*. 

Dacambar  5 

3.6 

55 

3.1 

15 

3.8 

51 

4.3 

69 

4.1 

65 

4.0 

48 

Fri. 

Dacambar  6 

3.9 

62 

3.9 

57 

4.0 

63 

3.8 

67 

3.7 

76 

3.6 

71 

Sat. 

Dacambar  7 

S.4 

23 

5.4 

26 

5.5 

28 

5.2 

30 

5.4 

18 

5.4 

10 

Mon. 

Dacambar  9 

4.8 

64 

3.7 

41 

4.9 

68 

5.3 

80 

5.3 

91 

5.0 

81 

Tuot. 

Dacambar  10 

3.9 

31 

3.7 

12 

3.9 

36 

3.9 

55 

4.1 

53 

3.9 

29 

Wad. 

Dacambar  11 

3.7 

36 

3.6 

23 

3.6 

31 

4.0 

58 

4.2 

68 

3.7 

42 

Thurt. 

Dacambar  12 

4.2 

52 

3.9 

32 

4.2 

60 

4.5 

80 

4.4 

74 

4.1 

61 

Fri. 

Dacambar  13 

4.8 

71 

5.3 

65 

4.9 

76 

4.5 

75 

4.6 

82 

4.6 

84 

Sat. 

Dacambar  14 

6.2 

37 

6J 

48 

6.4 

49 

5.9 

42 

5.7 

21 

6.2 

26 

Mon. 

Dacambar  16 

5.6 

81 

5.4 

77 

5.6 

88 

5.6 

89 

5.8 

94 

5.6 

90 

Tuei. 

Dacambar  17 

4.7 

68 

4.7 

74 

4.7 

76 

4.6 

78 

4.7 

68 

4.6 

68 

Wod. 

Dacambar  18 

4.7 

75 

4.6 

79 

4.3 

74 

4.6 

86 

4.8 

85 

4.8 

74 

Thurt. 

Dacambar  19 

4.5 

80 

4.5 

80 

4.5 

86 

4.6 

97 

4.7 

88 

4.6 

77 

Fri. 

Dacambar  20 

4.7 

83 

5.2 

89 

4.6 

90 

4.5 

83 

4.2 

85 

4.5 

90 

Sat. 

Dacambar  21 

5.8 

49 

6.7 

65 

5.9 

56 

5.4 

53 

5.2 

26 

^  5.5 

39 

Mon. 

Dacambar  23 

6.5 

89 

7.3 

72 

6.4 

96 

6.3 

97 

5.9 

94 

6.3 

90 

Tu«». 

Dacambar  24 

3.7 

2 

4.9 

1 

3.6 

4 

3.4 

0 

3.4 

0  i 

V  3.7 

3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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From  $10  a  pair,  to  3  pairs  for  $1.15  . .  .  Miss  BVD.Sox  has  something  for  everybody  in  the 
industry's  most  momentous  new  collection  of  hosiery  for  women,  girls  and  children.  Miss  B.V.D. 
offers  you  a  brand  name  known,  respected  and  bought  by  millions  of  women  for  decades  — 
with  unique  profit-opportunities  through  exclusive  packaging,  display  and  fashions.  A  copy  of 
our  new  catalog  has  been  reserved  for  you.  You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  write  for  it  today. 

d  Hosiery  Corp.  •  112  West  34th  St.  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  LO  5-5650 
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(Continued  from  page  44) 
Sales  by  Weeks 


All  Stores 

November  29-30 

9.1 

December  2-7 

23.1 

December  9-14 

27.6 

December  16-21 

30.0 

December  23-24 

10.2 

As  would  be  expected,  sales  on  the 
two  days  before  Christmas  exceeded 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  week.  Nevertheless,  the  Friday 
after  Thanksgiving,  with  sales  of  4.8 
per  cent,  tied  for  sixth  place  in  im¬ 
portance  during  the  p>eriod,  reflecting 
the  promotional  emphasis  placed  on 
this  day  as  the  Christmas  selling  cam¬ 
paign  kick-off. 

The  frequency  of  night  openings  in¬ 
creased  as  Christmas  neared.  The  peak 
was  reached  on  Monday,  December 
23rd,  when  89  f>er  cent  of  the  stores 


maintained  late  hours.  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  20th,  was  a  close  second  with 
83  p>er  cent. 

While  the  sales  distribution  pattern 
of  stores  among  various  volume  classes 
was  basically  similar,  there  were  two 
noticeable  differences.  The  smaller 


stores  recorded  a  slightly  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  volume  during  the  last 
eight  selling  days.  Throughout  the 
p>eriod  they  generally  observed  fewer 
night  openings  than  larger  store  coun¬ 
terparts.  The  $10-20  million  group 
stayed  open  the  most  nights. 


Percentage  of  Thanksgiving-Christmas  Sales  By  Week  —  By  Store  Size 


Days 

All 

Store* 

%ef 

Period 

Sole* 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Speciolty 
Stores 
Over  $1 
Million 

%of 

Period 

Soles 

Under  $2 
Million 

%ef 

Period 

Sole* 

$2-10 

Million 

%of 

Period 

Sole* 

$10-20 

Million 

%ef 

Period 

Soles 

Over  $20 
Million 

%ef 

Period 

Soles 

Nov.  29-30 

9.1 

8.8 

9.5 

8.7 

8.7 

9.6 

Dec.  2-7 

23.1 

21.2 

23.0 

24.2 

24.3 

23.3 

Dec.  9-14 

27.6 

26.7 

27.9 

28.1 

28.3 

27.5 

Dec.  16-21 

30.0 

31.1 

29.6 

29.3 

29.4 

29.6 

Dec.  23-24 

10.2 

12.2 

10.0 

9.7 

9.3 

10.0 

Percentage  of  Thanksgiving-Christmas  Sales  By  Day  —  By  Geographical  Area 


Doy 

AREA  1* 

%  of  %  Moving 

Period  Night 

Soles  Opening 

AREA 

%ef 

Period 

Soles 

II* 

%  Having 
Night 
Opening 

AREA  lll^ 

%  of  %  Having 

Period  Night 

Soles  Opening 

AREA 

%of 

Period 

Soles 

IV 

%  Having 
Night 
Opening 

AREA 

%ef 

Period 

Soles 

V 

%  Having 
Night 
Opening 

AREA 

%of 

Period 

Sales 

Vl^ 

%  Having 
Night 
Opening 

Fri. 

November 

29 

4.8 

79 

5.1 

66 

4.5 

56 

5.3 

56 

4.8 

70 

4.2 

88 

Sat. 

November 

30 

4.4 

14 

4.1 

23 

4.4 

18 

4.4 

4 

4.2 

25 

3.8 

8 

Mon. 

December 

2 

3.7 

54 

4.0 

70 

3.4 

29 

4.3 

55 

4.1 

60 

3.6 

77 

Tues. 

December 

3 

3.2 

31 

3.3 

19 

3.1 

6 

3.0 

12 

2.9 

0 

3.0 

9 

Wed. 

December 

4 

2.8 

26 

3.2 

23 

3.3 

9 

3.1 

20 

3.0 

0 

3.1 

9 

Thor*. 

December 

5 

3.9 

61 

3.7 

40 

3.9 

47 

4.0 

30 

3.0 

15 

3.1 

38 

Fri. 

December 

6 

3.7 

63 

4.0 

66 

3.4 

26 

4.1 

50 

4.0 

50 

4.3 

96 

Sat. 

December 

7 

3.2 

21 

5.3 

28 

5.4 

26 

5.6 

9 

5.4 

35 

5.2 

31 

Mon. 

December 

9 

4.0 

56 

5.0 

68 

4.7 

41 

5.3 

57 

5.0 

65 

5.0 

77 

Tues. 

December 

10 

4.4 

47 

4.0 

28 

4.0 

15 

3.8 

21 

4.0 

15 

4.1 

61 

Wed. 

December 

11 

4.2 

47 

3.5 

36 

3.9 

18 

3.5 

37 

3.8 

15 

4.1 

61 

Thors. 

December 

12 

4.3 

72 

3.9 

47 

4.6 

47 

4.2 

46 

4.1 

25 

4.1 

65 

Fri. 

December 

13 

4.8 

72 

5.0 

68 

4.3 

53 

4.8 

68 

5.1 

70 

4.9 

96 

Sat. 

December 

14 

6.7 

35 

63 

42 

6.6 

53 

6.2 

20 

5.8 

40 

5.7 

61 

Mon. 

December 

16 

5.7 

82 

5.7 

77 

5.0 

73 

5.6 

68 

5.6 

80 

5.6 

100 

Tues. 

December 

17 

5.2 

84 

4.7 

64 

4.7 

62 

4.2 

50  ■ 

4.3 

65 

4.8 

100 

Wed. 

December 

18 

5.1 

81 

4.4 

66 

4.6 

68 

4.1 

67  ‘ 

4.4 

70 

4.8 

100 

Thors. 

December 

19 

5.1 

89 

4.3 

74 

4.7 

85 

4.5 

68 

4.5 

65 

4.7 

100 

Fri. 

December 

20 

4.9 

82 

4.5 

79 

4.7 

76 

4.5 

68 

4.8 

75 

5.2 

100 

Sat. 

December 

21 

6.0 

44 

5.7 

51 

5.9 

65 

5.6 

31 

6.0 

65 

6.0 

61 

Mon. 

December 

23 

6.2 

93 

6.4 

83 

6.7 

85 

6.3 

68 

6.9 

75 

6.9 

100 

Tues. 

December 

24 

3.7 

3 

3.9 

4 

4.2 

3 

3.6 

1 

4.3 

5 

3.8 

0 

•New  York 

•Tennessee 

•Texas 

•Ohio 

•South  Dakota 

•California 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Massachusetts 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Colorado 

Washington 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Arizona 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

South  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Illinois 

Utah 

Connecticut 

Maryland 

Arkansas 

Wiiconsin 

Montana  / 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

Maine 

Florida 

Idaho 

Georgia 

Now  Moxico 

\ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Nevada 

* 

Delaware 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


Careers  Week  Offers  Opportunity 
To  Apply  Salesmanship  To  Recruiting 


NRMA's  National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week,  October  1 2th-1 8th,  will  mark  the 
first  time  any  industry  has  embarked  on  a  nationwide,  industry-wide  campaign 
to  sell  careers  in  its  field.  Merchants  will  use  ''good  old-fashioned  sales 
techniques"  to  sell  themselves  and  their  stores  to  young  people  with  voca¬ 
tional  decisions  to  make.  With  the  help  NRMA  offers,  every  store,  large  or 
small,  can  create  an  exciting,  productive  institutional  promotion  next  fall. 


By  Stephen  K.  Small,  Secretary,  NRMA  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 


Recently  I  had  a  chat  with  the 
editor-in-chief  of  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  read  primarily  by  teen-agers. 
“How  come,”  she  asked,  “retailers 
haven’t  applied  some  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sales  techniques  to  this  business 
of  interesting  more  able  young  people 
in  retailing  as  a  career?” 

Well,  I  replied,  that’s  just  exactly 
what  the  industry  is  doing  right  now. 
This  year  the  Committee  on  Careers 
in  Retailing  of  the  NRMA  is  staging 
the  biggest,  most  unique  career  sales 
promotion  campaign  ever  conceived: 
National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week, 
October  12th-18th.  It  will  be  the  first 
nationwide,  industry-wide  promotion 
of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  by  any  in¬ 
dustry.  During  this  week  retailers  all 
over  the  country  will  apply  some 
“gootl  old-fashioned  sales  techniques” 
to  the  vital  job  of  interesting  more 
young  people  in  retailing  as  a  career 
field. 

“Good!”  she  said.  “It’s  about  time!” 
It  isn’t  possible  to  dismiss  the  very 
real  and  very  serious  problem  of 
youth’s  lack  of  interest  in  retailing  as 
a  career  with  a  wave  of  a  magic  sales- 
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man’s  wand,  but  certainly  it  has  been 
true  that  young  people  have  gained 
some  rather  distorted  impressions  of 
retailing  career  opportunities  over  the 
years.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  until 
recently  the  industry  was  not  making 
much  of  an  effort  to  correct  these  mis¬ 
conceptions. 

Each  year  for  many,  many  years, 
young  people  have  been  making  their 
career  decisions  without  giving  retail¬ 
ing  more  than  a  fleeting  considera¬ 
tion.  This  lack  of  interest  in  retail¬ 
ing  stems  from  the  community’s  lack 
of  knowledge  of  retailing’s  career 
potentials.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
real  competitive  factors  which  influ¬ 
ence  career  decisions.  But  it  is  just  as 
true  that  retailing  hardly  makes  it  to 
the  finish  line  with  young  people. 
The  decisions  are  not  between  retail¬ 
ing  and  some  other  industry,  but  be¬ 
tween  other  industries,  period. 

Parents,  whose  ideas  of  retailing  as 
a  career  are  founded  on  bygone  ex¬ 
periences  and  negative  stereotypes, 
are  often  thoroughly  unsympathetic 
toward  retailing  as  a  career  for  their 
youngsters.  Teachers,  whose  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  field  is  often  limited  to  the 
work  (and  only  part  of  the  work,  at 
that)  of  the  retail  salesperson— in  fact, 
just  about  everyone  in  the  community 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  industry’s 
career  opportunities— contribute  each 
day  toward 'the  building  of  youth’s 
unsympathetic  attitudes  towards  re¬ 
tailing. 

These  important  advisors,  consci¬ 
ously  and  unconsciously,  asked  or 
unasked,  express  their  own  attitudes 
toward  retailing  as  a  career  in  every¬ 
day  conversation.  If  they  do  not  know 
any  more  than  their  own  children 
about  the  unlimited  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  modern  retailing,  how  can  they 
possibly  recommend  the  field  to  their 
youngsters? 

The  Unadvertised  Special.  This  al¬ 
most  total  community  blindness  to  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  career  has  resulted  in  too 
few  youngsters  planning  to  enter  the 
industry,  too  few  able  young  people 
interested  in  making  retailing  their 
first  choice  as  a  career. 

There  has  been  an  important  sub¬ 
sidiary  effect,  too.  Survey  after  survey 
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has  shown  that  only  about  six  per  cent 
of  our  young  people  admit  to  even  a 
passing  interest  in  retailing  as  a  career. 
Yet  the  industry  today  employs  about 
13  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total  civil¬ 
ian  labor  force.  Many  of  retailing’s 
employees,  therefore,  are  coming  to 
the  field  reluctantly.  To  these  young 
people,  retailing  is  a  second,  third  or 
fourth  choice;  they  would  rather  be 
elsewhere.  Many  of  them  come  to  re¬ 
tailing  regretting  bitterly  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  find  career  occu¬ 
pations  in  other  fields.  In  many  cases 
these  young  people  waste  not  merely 
months,  but  years,  in  occupations  in 
other  industries  for  which  they  may  be 
totally  unsuited,  even  though  they 
might  have  found  immediate  and  re¬ 
warding  career  success  in  retailing— if 
they  had  chosen  retailing  first. 

The  “second-best”  attitude  these 
youngsters  bring  with  them  is  not  a 
healthy  attitude  for  the  industry. 
Their  utter  lack  of  enthusiasm  has 
been  noted  not  only  by  store  manage¬ 
ments,  but  by  customers  as  well. 

As  every  retailer  knows  well,  enthus¬ 
iasm  is  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  a 
good  salesman.  Yet  many  retailers 
have  not  gone  about  the  business  of 
“selling”  retailing  as  a  career  in  an 
enthusiastic  manner.  There  is  no 
xtalid  reason  why  a  merchant  should 
be  any  less  enthusiastic  in  promoting 
retailing  as  a  career  than  he  is  in  the 
promotion  of  a  new  washing  machine 
or  apparel  style!  Nevertheless,  as  a 
career  field,  retailing  is  'virtually  an 
“unadvertised  special”  in  practically 
every  community  in  this  country. 

Today,  the  young  person  in  diligent 
search  of  the  right  career  may,  if  he  is 
careless,  stumble  across  retailing.  Ob¬ 
viously,  not  enough  young  people  are 
stumbling  into  the  nation’s  stores.  The 
situation  does  not  insure  the  health 
and  continued  growth  of  a  strong  re¬ 
tailing  industry. 

Executive  Needs  Growing.  In  the  past 
50  years  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  more  than  doubled.  Since 
1929  the  number  of  people  in  retailing 
has  just  about  doubled,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  has  achieved  a  position  of  prime 
importance  in  the  nation’s  economy. 
Distribution  is  the  key  to  our  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  well  being,  and  retail¬ 
ing  is  the  key  to  successful,  healthy  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  industry  must  grow. 


must  become  stronger,  not  weaker.  It 
is  up  to  the  retailers  of  today  to  see 
that  our  stores  continue  to  fulfill  re¬ 
tailing’s  role  in  a  modern  American 
economy. 

What’s  more,  retailing’s  personnel 
problems,  the  problems  of  securing 
more  adeejuate  and  more  able  young 
people,  will  not  simply  disappear  be¬ 
cause  we  wish  them  to  disappear.  Re¬ 
tailers  will  need  more  and  more  people 
as  time  goes  on. 

What’s  the  outlook?  Not  very  good: 

Population  in  this  country  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  increase  by  about  12  per  cent. 
The  available  work  force  for  all  in¬ 
dustries,  however,  is  scheduled  to  rise 
by  only  about  half  that.  Besides,  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
45  is  actually  shrinking  right  now,  will 
continue  to  shrink  (as  a  result  of  low 
birthrates  during  the  ’30s  and  early 
war  years)  for  about  10  more  years. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this: 
there  will  be  fewer  young  people 
available  to  hold  down  more  jobs,  and 
more  responsible  jobs,  in  retailing  for 
a  long,  long  time.  One  retailer,  in 
fact,  recently  estimated  that  by  1965 
an  additional  4,500  executives  would 
be  required  by  his  organization  alone! 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  economic  read¬ 
justments  which  provide  a  few’  more 
young  people  than  usual  for  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  must  not  influence  long- 
range  plans.  These  people,  never  very 
enthusiastic  about  retailing,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  the  industry  only  limited 
lipservice.  Many  of  today’s  recruits 
will  leave  retailing  for  “first-choice” 
career  industries  and  occupations  at 
the  first  chance. 

The  only  way  to  insure  a  steady, 
healthy  supply  of  competent,  able,  in¬ 
terested  and  enthusiastic  young  people 
for  retailing  is  to  take  the  show  on  the 
road  and  tell  the  industry’s  career 
opportunity  story  to  your  community. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  tell  young  people 
how  they  can  get  ahead  faster— in 
retailing.  It  will  be  necessary  to  tell 
parents  about  the  variety  of  jobs  and 
the  unlimited  career  potentials  of  re¬ 
tailing.  It  will  be  necessary  to  tell  ed¬ 
ucators  about  these  career  factors  and 
the  many  satisfactions  offered  by  re¬ 
tailing  careers.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
tell  this  story  over  and  over  and  over 
again  in  your  community— if  you  and 
the  industry  as  a  w’hole  are  to  thrive 
in  future. 


The  Week's  Program.  During  the  past 
year  many  retailers  have  utilized  the 
basic  materials  developed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Careers  in  Retailing  of  the 
NRMA  to  stimulate  the  promotional 
and  educational  programs  in  their 
own  communities  that  are  so  vital  to 
the  industry’s  personnel  and  manage¬ 
ment  needs.  National  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  Week  is  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  these  efforts. 

The  theme  of  National  Careers  in 
Retailing  Week  will  be,  “Get  Ahead 
Faster— in  Retailing.”  This  theme  is 
based  on  the  story  of  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  retailing  has  to  tell.  This 
story  must  be  propounded,  expounded, 
emphasized  and  thoroughly  drummed 
into  the  mind  of  every  person  in  your 
community  who  has  a  part  in  the 
building  of  young  pteople’s  career  atti¬ 
tudes.  Retailing  is  an  industry  which 
offers  its  talented  young  people  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  for  success  than  any  other 
industry  in  the  country.  The  com¬ 
munity  must  hear  this  message  again 
and  again. 

There  is  a  maxim  that  leaders  al¬ 
ways  arise  when  needed  in  a  crisis. 
These  leaders  are  needed  in  retailing 
today,  and  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  one  of  them.  Here’s  how: 

Begin  now  to  plan  to  participate  in 
National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week 
in  your  community.  Get  in  touch  with 
educators,  PTA  groups,  civic  organ¬ 
izations,  guidance  counselors,  fraternal 
groups  and  youth  organizations.  Spear¬ 
head  a  community-wide  Careers  in 
Retailing  Week  program  through  your 
merchants’  association  or  chamber  of 
commerce.  Make  plans  now  to  insure 
that  your  store  carries  out  the  maxi¬ 
mum  practical  effort  in  support  of  this 
nationwide  campaign. 

A  complete  Action  Kit  to  help  you 
carry  out  your  participation  in  this 
unique  promotion  has  been  developed 
by  the  NRMA  subcommittee  for  Na¬ 
tional  Careers  in  Retailing  Week.  In 
this  Action  Kit  will  be  the  promotion¬ 
al  tools,  the  project  guides  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  the  actual  speech,  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotional  literature  you 
w'ill  want  to  use  in  your  store  and  your 
community.  This  Action  Kit  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  your  store  before  the  middle 
of  July.  Look  for  it.  ^  When  it  arrives, 
put  it  to  work  for  you. 

You’ll  find  that  other  organizations, 
too,  are  interested  in  this  vital  work. 
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Every  television  station  in  the  country 
will  receive  a  special  kit  of  promotion 
materials  on  retailing  as  a  career. 
Every  daily  newspaper  and  many 
weekly  newspapers  will  receive  special 
material  to  help  promote  this  effort. 
Work  now  with  your  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV  stations  to  develop  spe¬ 
cial  supplements  and  programs  during 
National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week 
in  your  community.  Remember  that 
this  work  will  be  of  immeasurable 
value  to  you  and  to  all  retailers  every¬ 
where. 

Benefits.  Plan  now  to  make  participa¬ 
tion  in  National  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week,  October  12th-18th,  one  of  your 
store’s  major  institutional  promotions 
for  fall.  The  public  service  asjrects  of 
your  activity  in  career  guidance  work 
cannot  be  too  heavily  stressed.  By 
helping  young  people  and  their  advis¬ 
ors  to  know  more  about  this  dynamic 
and  important  industry  and  its  career 
potentials,  you  will  be  rendering  a 
vital  service  which  w'ill  be  w’elcomed 
by  parents,  teachers,  young  people 
and,  in  fact,  everyone  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  concerned  with  the  well  being  of 
of  your  town’s  youth. 

Many  of  these  people  are  your  own 
customers.  And  it  is  good  to  recall 
that  young  people,  regardless  of  their 
career  decisions,  are  not  only  your 
fxrtential  staff— they  are  your  commu¬ 
nity  of  tomorrow. 

Your  maximum  participation  in 
National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week 
can  be  only  productive  and  profitable. 
It  isn’t  necessary  to  gauge  this  partici¬ 
pation  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  yours  is  a  large 
store  or  a  small  one.  It  should  not 
matter  to  you  what  other  merchants 
in  your  community  undertake  as  their 
contribution  to  this  promotion.  What 
is  necessary  is  that  your  organization 
be  represented  to  the  fullest  practical 
extent  in  this  dynamic  national  pro¬ 
motion  of  retailing  as  a  career. 

This  is  necessary  for  the  industry, 
for  the  community— and  for  you. 

How  come  retailers  haven’t  applied 
some  good  old-fashioned  sales  piomo- 
tion  techniques  to  this  business  of  in¬ 
teresting  more  young  people  in  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career?  You  have  the  answer 
in  your  hands.  As  a  retailer  you  will 
know  what  to  do  the  week  of  October 
12-18,  1958. 


Gordon  Creighton 

I  LINE  UPON  LINE 


The  father  was  a  retailer  of  national  reputation. 
The  son  was  a  recent  college  graduate.  The  store 
was  the  boy’s  natural  birthright.  But  neither  that 
fact  nor  his  father’s  recognized  eminence  in  the 
trade  had  any  influence  on  the  young  man’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  storekeeping  as  a  career.  He  wanted 
no  part  of  it.  His  cultural  courses  had  been  passed, 
adequately  but  without  distinction,  his  real  inter¬ 
est  having  been  in  fraternal  activities  and  sports, 
where  he  excelled. , . .  Confronted  with  an  impasse 
in  his  plans  for  the  succession,  the  father  turned  to  an  old  friend  who  was 
head  of  a  chain  of  millinery  outlets  similar  to  one  of  his  own  departments 
of  which  the  friend  was  lessee.  “Send  him  up  to  our  New  York  buying 
office,’’  was  the  answer.  But  the  market  bewildered  the  youth  even  more 
than  the  home  front.  “Shajies  and  colors,  feathers  and  ribbons,’’  he  wrote 
his  dad,  “there’s  no  sense  to  it;  it’s  cockeyed!’’  .  .  .  Suddenly  he  was  sent 
to  a  midwestern  city  to  help  a  livewire  buyer  who  had  lost  an  assistant. 
His  letters  home  began  to  “perk  up.’’  His  boss  played  his  business  like 
a  game,  and  that  he  understood.  He  started  to  sense  that  one  could  make 
a  touchdown  with  a  hat-shape  as  well  as  with  a  football.  The  way  women 
went  for  one  number  aroused  first  his  interest,  then  his  enthusiasm.  A 
big  color  wave  excited  him  further.  “Boy!”  he  wrote,  “what  a  year  for 
BLUE!— and  NAVY’s  as  hot  as  a  firecracker!" 


I’ve  been  reading  «  *  «  a  little  library  of  opf>ortunities  in 

the  store  business  put  out  by  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing, 
which  I  recommend  as  first  aid  for  merchants  concerned  with  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  those  who  should  be  candidates  for  positions  in  their  organizations 
but  who  think  other  fields  look  greener.  Stephen  K.  Small,  secretary  of 
the  Committee,  lists  these  available  publications:  (I)  How  Retailers 
Recruit  College  and  High  School  Students  (single  copies:  $1.00;  20  or 
more:  75  cents  each);  (2)  Selected  Speeches  on  Career  Opportunities  in 
Retailing  (members:  $1.00;  non-members:  $2.50);  (3)  Action  Guides 
Nos.  1-6  (25  cents  each);  (4)  The  Student  Looks  at  Retailing,  transcript 
of  careers  session  at  47th  Annual  NRMA  Convention,  (50  cents).  As  a 
“package,”  (one  of  each),  the  over-all  price  to  members  of  $3.75  is  an 
undetectable  fraction  of  its  worth.  In  addition,  the  seven  new  Fact  Sheets 
developed  by  the  Committee,  designed  as  student  give-aways,  are  available 
at  $2.50  p>er  100  for  each.  Put  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  the 
information  in  this  collection  is  literally  priceless.  ,  , ,  The  excitement  of 
the  discovery  of  what  makes  stores  tick  which  finally  awoke  the  young 
man  in  our  curtain-raiser  is  here  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  The  miscon¬ 
ception  that  the  myriad  occupations  underneath  the  roof  of  either  a  little 
shop  or  an  emporium  are  drab,  humdrum  and  unrewarding  has  convinc¬ 
ing  disproof  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  spent  their  business  life¬ 
times  and  risen  to  eminence  there. ...  The  merchants  of  tomorrow  are  in 
the  ranks  of  our  young  people.  The  merchants  of  today  know  how  to  get 
them  and  their  families  as  customers.  The  same  kind  of  serious  promo¬ 
tional  thinking  will  influence  many  of  them  to  begin  pursuing  their  own 
success  stones  in  stores.  Let  Dowdy,  Schlesinger,  Bingham,  numerous 
others  help  you  tell  them  why  they  should.  Channel  the  stimulation  with 
which  these  booklets  are  fairly  bursting  into  your  own  ads,  your  personal 
public  appearances. 


June,  1958 
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Rio  Store  Thrives  on 
Sears'  Competition 

By  Ray  Josephs 


Us.  business  firms,  establishing 
♦  themselves  in  Latin  American 
capitals,  are  doing  a  remarkable  job— 
not  only  in  gaining  trade  for  them¬ 
selves  but  in  helping  long-established 
local  competitors  increase  their  own 
volume  of  profits. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Paulo 
Alfonso  de  Carvalho,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  leading  de¬ 
partment  store,  A  Exposicao  (literally. 
The  Exposition). 

“When  Sears,  Roebuck  decided  to 
open  in  Rio,”  Senhor  de  Carvalho  ex¬ 
plains,  “we  were  puzzled  and  worried 
about  what  it  would  do  to  our  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  too  American.  Others  in¬ 
sisted  that  with  U.  S.  merchandising 
methods,  America’s  largest  distributor 
would  round  up  all  of  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  leave  us  out  in  the  cold. 

“But  the  actual  result,  now  that  we 
have  been  able  to  analyze  it,  shows 
that  not  only  has  Sears  done  extremely 
well  here— but  that  we  as  their  prin¬ 
cipal  competitors  have  succeeded  far 
more  than  we  might  have  if  they 
hadn’t  come  in.” 

The  fact  is,  Senhor  de  Carvalho 
notes,  that  Sears  became  in  effect  a 
practical  school  for  all  Brazilian  mer¬ 
chandisers. 

“Too  many  of  us  had  been  dor¬ 
mant,”  de  Carvalho  confesses.  “Sears 
has  helped  make  running  a  business 
down  here  fun  and  exciting— as  it  is 
in  the  U.  S.  In  1950,  when  Sears 
opened  in  Rio,  Exposicao,  a  publicly- 
owned  concern,  was  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  224  million  cruzeiros 
annually.  In  1956  its  business  was 
close  to  500  million  cruzeiros.  Al¬ 
though  infiation  accounts  for  part  of 
this,  unit  volume  in  the  same  period  is 
up  40  per  cent,  and  net  earnings  have 
increased  almost  10  pier  cent  each  of 
the  years  Sears  has  been  Exposicao’s 
chief  competitor.” 

Biggest  surprise  to  Rio’s  store  oper¬ 


ators  was  Sears’  decision  to  locate  not 
in  downtown  Rio  or  even  in  the  big 
residential  area  of  Copacabana— a  20- 
minute  drive  in  non-rush  hours  from 
downtown  Rio— but  at  a  halfway  point 
between  the  two,  called  Batafogo. 

“But  it  didn’t  take  us  long  to  catch 
on  to  Sears’  reasoning,”  Senhor  de  Car¬ 
valho  continued.  “Even  though  the 
average  Carioca,  as  the  residents  of 
Rio  call  themselves,  doesn’t  have  a  car. 
Sears  figured  that  many  more  would 
—and  that  a  location  right  out  on  the 
Shore  Line  Drive  would  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  both  from  Copacabana  and 
from  town.  To  make  sure  they  got 
the  customers.  Sears  set  up  a  free  bus 
service.  And  their  location  insured 
that  almost  everybody  who  came  to  the 
store  was  there  to  shop,  not  simply  to 
indulge  in  a  favored  Latin  habit  of 
‘just  looking’.” 

Sears’  location,  as  well  as  its  modern 
merchandising  methods,  produced  a 
wide  series  of  changes  by  Exposicao  as 
well  as  other  Rio  stores.  Among  the 
most  important: 

Expansion  Activities.  Soon  after  Sears 
opened  its  store,  Exposicao  opened 
a  Men’s  Store  on  Avenida  Senador 
Dantas.  It  opened  its  Copacabana 
branch  store  in  1955,  and  is  currently 
building  an  addition  which  will  al¬ 
most  double  the  size  of  its  main  11- 
floor  Carioca  store.  And  it’s  planning 
a  new  store  in  the  same  block  as  Sears 
in  Batafogo. 

Still  another  new  merchandising 
idea  to  be  tried  by  Exposicao  is  a  new 
small  store  on  tree-lined  Avenida  Rio 
Branco  in  downtown  Rio,  which  will 
feature  only  what  the  store  calls  its 
“article  of  the  day.”  A  daily  article 
heavily  promoted,  which  might  be  a 
foam-rubber  pillow  or  a  special  buy 
on  wristwatches,  has  proved  so  effec¬ 
tive  a  merchandising  device  that  Rio 
newspaf)ers  even  give  the  store  a  spe¬ 


cial  discount  rate  for  this  typ>e  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  since  it  is  read  with  the  same 
interest  as  the  most  important  news. 

Employee  Training.  This,  according 
to  Senhor  de  Carvalho,  has  been  Sears’ 
greatest  incentive.  Previously,  retail 
store  selling  was  not  considered  a  car¬ 
reer  in  Brazil  and  many  other  parts 
of  Latin  America.  Service  personnel 
were  paid  on  salary  and  commission; 
turnover  was  extremely  high.  Sears 
began  by  training  its  own  people  to 
its  own  standards  and  the  results  were 
so  superior  that  other  stores  had  to 
follow  suit.  Aware  of  this,  Exjsosicao 
began  its  training  program  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  Sears’  op>ening,  adapted 
methods  from  NRMA,  developed  its 
own  illustrated  picture  books  on  sell¬ 
ing,  and  even  recordings  so  that  em¬ 
ployees  could  replay  the  instructions 
again  and  again  at  home.  It  then 
awarded  certificates  to  all  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  training  course. 

Results  were  immediate,  both  in 
sales  and  employee  earnings.  So  much 
so  that  Exposicao  certificates  were 
generally  sufficient  to  enable  holders 
to  get  jobs  in  other  stores  at  higher 
salaries.  (As  a  result,  Exposicao  still 
gives  the  course,  but  no  certificates.) 

Packaging.  Sears  took  the  leadership 
in  introducing  the  idea  of  packaged 
items  in  many  fields  where  they  had 
previously  been  unknown  in  Rio  and 
Latin  America.  In  the  last  five  years 
Exposicao  has  increased  the  percent¬ 
age  of  total  merchandise  packaged 
from  15  to  50  per  cent— now  offers 
belts,  socks,  ties,  shirts,  towels,  and  a 
host  of  other  items  made  by  local 
manufacturers  packaged  .for  easier  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  percentage  of  local  as 
against  imported  merchandise  has  also 
increased  sharply.  Sears’  policy  is  to 
buy  all  items  possible  in  the  country 
where  it  operates:  the  longer  it  has 
been  established,  the  more  local  goods. 

Display  and  Store  Layout.  The  long¬ 
time  system  in  Rio,  as  in  most  Latin 
.American  capitals,  was  to  hide  mer¬ 
chandise  behind  counters,  often  in 
big,  elaborately  carved  chests.  Sears 
brought  out  almost  all  its  merchandise 
into  the  open,  encouraged  personal 
pre-selection,  as  done'in  its  U.  S.  stores. 
Step  by  step  Exposicao  and  other 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Lauro  de  Souza  Carvalho, 
president  of  A  Exposicao, 
founded  the  firm  in  1931, 
as  a  dry  goods  store,  now 
heads  a  full-fledged  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization. 


Paulo  A.  Carvalho, 
managing  director  of  A 
Exposicao,  is  a  keen  observ¬ 
er  and  admirer  of  U.  S. 
methods;  he  spent  a  year  in 
Macy’s  training  program. 


Two  of  the  four  Exposicao 
stores:  Exposicao  Ouvidor 

(above)  and  Exposicao  Copa- 
cabana,  a  suburban  branch 
that  was  opened  in  1955.  The 
other  two  stores  are:  Exposica«) 
Senador,  devoted  entirely  to 
men’s  wear  and  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings.  which  was  established  in 
1950;  and  Exposicao  Carioca, 
the  main  store,  which  is  now 
being  modernized  and  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  furniture 
and  appliances.  In  addition 
two  more  branches  are  being 
planned  which  will  bring  the 
number  of  stores  to  six. 


3^000  Copies  in  7  Months! 


198  Ways  of 
Controlling 
Morkdowns  i 

Tli«ir  Causes,  Prevention,  Correction 


^  MarkcJowns  represent  the  largest  area  in  retailing  where 
badly  needed  profit  margin  CAN  BE  SAVED! 

^  The  median  markdown  so  far  this  year  is  6.8  per  cent  —  two 
points  higher  than  last  year! 

^  Here  is  an  invaluable  aid  for  every  executive  in  the  store 
from  president  to  merchandise  manager  to  buyer  and  down. 

^  Gives  the  combined  thinking  of  more  than  400  merchants 

Jam-packed  pages  tell  how  to  get  tremendous 
daily  savings  in  every  department  in  the  store— 
also  In  adjustments  —  personnel  and  training  — 
accounting  — credit  — receiving  and  marking  — de¬ 
livery  —  stockroom  —  even  lay-away  department! 

—  Act  Now  — 

Price:  $1.50  each  for  50  copies  or  more  $3.00  each  for  single  copies 

$2.00  each  for  10  copies  to  49  $10.00  each  for  non-members 


Merchandising  Division 

Notional  Retail  Merchants  Association 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  198  WAYS  OF  CONTROLLING 

MARKDOWNS. 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME . STORE . 

ADDRESS . CITY  &  STATE . 


Mak«  checks  payable  to  NRA4A.  Please  add  3%  sates  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
(Books  purchased  for  business  use  are  tax  deductible.) 


(Continued  from  page  50) 
Brazilian  retailers  have  been  forced  to 
do  the  same— and  gained  sales  by  it. 

Last  year  when  the  decision  was 
reached  to  increase  the  size  of  Expos- 
icao’s  main  store,  an  American  archi¬ 
tect,  Daniel  Schwartzman,  was  retained 
to  design  the  store  interiors.  It  was 
carefully  explained  that  no  slight  was 
intended  to  Brazilian  architects,  who 
are  famous  for  their  modern  building 
designs,  but  that  the  science  of  store 
layout  was  peculiarly  American.  There¬ 
fore,  while  the  over-all  building  con¬ 
cepts  and  interiors  have  been  done  by 
Brazilians,  the  interiors  are  based  on 
American  ideas.  Exposicao’s  sales  per 
square  foot  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  top  U.  S.  stores. 

Improved  Advertising  and  Promotion. 

Exposicao  had  been  Rio’s  largest  de¬ 
partment  store  advertiser  until  Sears 
opened.  Thanks  to  Sears'  leadership 
it  revised  its  whole  ad  approach,  stress¬ 
ing  more  specific  details  on  merchan¬ 
dise  and  competitive  prices.  As  in 
the  U.  S.,  Sears  has  gone  in  for  mul¬ 
tiple-page  ads  in  special  sections  in 
Latin  newspapers,  and  has  found  com- 
f>etitors  that  formerly  ran  only  small- 
space  ads  soon  following  suit.  Prices 
of  goods,  which  had  not  been  run  be¬ 
fore,  are  now  commonplace. 

Joint  promotions  for  Mother’s  Day, 
Father’s  Day,  and  Carnival,  which  is 
the  second  Christmas  season,  have  also 
come  about  with  Sears’  leadership. 

Night  Sailing.  Previously  Rio’s  stores 
had  used  some  night  openings.  Sears, 
however,  opened  every  night  except 
Saturday— one  reason  it  decided  to 
establish  away  from  the  downtown 
area,  which,  save  for  the  theater  sec¬ 
tion  known  as  Cine  Landia,  is  gener¬ 
ally  dark  at  night  with  little  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic.  Exposicao  now  keeps  its 
Ouvidor  and  Senador  stores  open 
twice  a  week,  and  its  Copacabana  store 
open  nightly  except  Saturday. 

Credit  Selling.  This,  however,  was  one 
concept  Sears  did  not  have  to  intro¬ 
duce.  In  fact,  it  does  less  credit  sell¬ 
ing,  25  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  Exposi¬ 
cao,  which  sells  60  per  cent  of  its  goods 
on  time  payment  plans  with  800,000 
such  accounts.  Thaftks  to  Sears,  how¬ 
ever,  a  private  exchange  of  credit  in¬ 
formation  is  now  operating. 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Stores  Must  Collect  Excises  on  Bulk  Sales 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  retailers 
must  collect  the  excise  tax  on  all  sales  regardless  of  who 
the  purchaser  may  be  or  his  motivation. 

The  Treasury’s  announcement  came  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests  that  it  rule  on  whether  or  not  the  Gellman  court 
decision  applied  to  sales  by  retailers.  The  Gellman  decision 
had  held  that  the  retailers’  excise  tax  did  not  apply  to  sales 
of  merchandise  by  a  wholesaler  to  industrial  organizations, 
churches,  clubs,  etc.,  for  use  as  prizes,  incentive  awards,  etc. 

In  the  ruling,  the  Commissioner  pointed  out  that  the 
only  circumstance  by  which  a  retailer  may  avoid  collecting 
a  tax  otherwise  due  would  be  when  sales  are  made  for  the 
pur|X)se  of  resale.  In  the  latter  case  an  exemption  certificate 
would  be  rec]uired,  the  Treasury  stated. 

To  illustrate  application  of  the  ruling: 

1.  The  XYZ  Department  store  sells  50  bottles  of  perfume 
to  the  Elks  Club  for  use  as  prizes  at  a  charitable  bazaar. 
XYZ  must  collect  the  tax  from  the  Elks  Club. 

2.  The  same  store  sells  100  items  of  jewelry  to  the  ABC 
Manufacturing  Company  for  its  use  as  incentive  awards  to 
employees.  XYZ  must  collect  the  tax  from  the  ABC  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

The  Commissioner’s  ruling  as  it  applies  to  retailers  is 
of  doubtful  validity.  While  stores  will  understand  the 
Treasury’s  desire  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  Gellman 
rule,  there  is  no  logical  basis  for  distinguishing  between 
wholesalers  and  retailers  in  this  case.  It  was  not  the  fact 
that  Gellman  was  a  ivholesaler  that  persuaded  the  court  the 
tax  was  not  owing:  rather  it  was  the  character  of  the  sale 
itself.  Reasoned  the  judges:  The  tax  applies  to  “sales  at 
retail.’’  Bulk  sales  to  clubs,  churches,  etc.,  are  not  “sales  at 
retail’’  under  the  ordinary  accepted  meaning  of  the  word 
and,  therefore,  are  not  taxable.  This  syllogism  should  apply 
with  equal  force  to  retoilers  who  sell  in  large  quantities  to 
organizations. 

FTC  to  Study  Sales  Slips  Under  Fur  Act 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  take  a  look  at  the 
application  of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  to  retail 
invoices.  The  review  is  indicated  in  the  light  of  a  dismissal 
by  an  FFC  examiner  of  charges  that  The  Fair  of  Chicago 
improperly  filled  out  sales  slips  in  fur  sales. 

Since  1952,  when  the  Fur  Act  was  enacted,  the  FTC  as¬ 
sumed  through  its  regulations  that  its  juridiction  included 
the  policing  of  sales  slips  given  retail  customers.  Guidelines 
were  laid  down  for  filling  out  such  slips  and  violators  have 
been  repeatedly  cited  by  the  FTC. 

Last  April  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
in  the  Mandel  Brothers  case  that  the  authority  contained 


in  the  Fur  Act  to  regulate  invoices  issued  “in  connection 
with  any  commercial  dealing  with  fur  products’’  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  apply  to  retail  sales  slips.  It  was 
in  apparent  reliance  on  this  ruling  that  the  examiner’s  dis¬ 
missal  in  The  Fair  case  was  based.  Prior  to  the  examiner’s 
ruling,  however,  the  Commission  itself  issued  an  order  in¬ 
dicating  that  it  would  continue  to  assert  authority  over 
retail  invoicing  despite  the  Mandel  decision. 

A  review  of  The  Fair  decision  by  the  full  Commission 
should  clarify  the  FTC’s  position  in  this  area. 

Trust  Charges  Against  Broadway  Dismissed 

BROADWAY-HALE  Stores  conditioned  its  purchases  with 
certain  household  appliance  resources  by  requiring  that 
no  sales  of  similar  products  be  made  to  comp>eting  stores. 
Another  retailer  located  in  the  San  Francisco  area  con¬ 
tended  such  a  practice  constituted  a  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  as  a  “restraint  of  trade.”  It  was  found  as  a  fact 
that  the  market  for  household  appliances  in  San  Francisco 
was  highly  competitive.  In  one  section  of  the  city  alone, 
53  dealers  were  handling  the  products  involved  in  the  com¬ 
plaint.  There  was  no  evidence  that  Broadway’s  contracts 
with  its  suppliers  affected  the  price,  quantity  or  quality  of 
goods  available  to  the  public  or  of  any  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices  with  retail  competitors. 

In  dismissing  the  charges,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  held 
that  a  retailer  may  require  its  purchasers  to  restrict  similar 
sales  to  competitors  without  violating  the  anti-trust  laws  so 
long  as  such  a  condition  does  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  consuming  public.  In  evaluating  such  agreements 
as  a  restraint  of  trade,  the  court  stated  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered:  (a)  the  percentage  of  business  con¬ 
trolled,  (b)  the  strength  of  competitors,  and  (c)  whether 
the  restriction  was  motivated  by  business  reasons  or  for 
purposes  of  monoptoly. 

"Cashmora;"  Fair  Trade  in  Arizona;  The  Macy  Case 

The  FTC  has  ruled  the  trade  name  “Cashmora”  may  not 
be  used  in  labeling  and  advertising  apparel  that  does 
not  contain  cashmere.  A  statement  disclaiming  the  presence 
of  cashmere  on  the  label  is  not  enough,  the  FTC  stated 
in  ordering  a  complete  excision  of  the  name. 

Arizona’s  Fair  Trade  Law  has  been  upheld  by  that  state’s 
highest  court. 

A  Federal  Circuit  Court  has  reversed  a  ruling  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  w'hich  w’ould  have  granted  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  the  right  to  use  LIFO  retroactively  for  income 
tax  purposes.  Macy’s  failure  to  elect  LIFO  in  reliance  on 
Treasury  regulations  barring  its  use  by  retailers  was  fatal, 
the  court  said.  Macy  has  applied  for  a  rehearing. 
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Here  is  a  fibre  storage  tube  system  for  rugs  and  carpets 
at  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago.  The  tubes  go  as  high 
as  the  ceiling,  utilizing  every  bit  of  space.  The  plat¬ 
form  on  the  floor  helps  to  keep  dust  from  the  rugs. 


Fiber  Tubes  for 
Carpet  Storage 


By  George  J,  Beoans, 

Industrial  Engineer  and  Chief  Consultant, 
Systems  Council 


STORAGE  and  display  are  two 
perennial  problems:  how  can  goods 
be  displayed  for  greater  sales,  and  how 
can  they  be  stored  conveniently  with 
minimum  handling?  A  new  system  has 
been  devised  for  the  rug  and  fabric 
departments,  w'hich  solves  these  prob¬ 
lems  simply  and  inexpensively. 

Its  initial  cost  is  low  and  the  system 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  installed. 
It  makes  maximum  use  of  storage 
area  and  display  area  and  makes  in¬ 
ventorying  a  simple  operation.  The 
economical  fiber  tubes  that  are  the 
heart  of  the  system  provide  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  prevent  damage  or  injury  and 
keep  the  carpets  and  rolls  of  fabric 
clean. 

Even  with  hundreds  of  rolls  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  store  or  display,  every  one 
is  immediately  accessible  for  removal 
or  inspection,  and  every  tube  is  readily 
available  for  storage  use. 

Basically,  the  system  consists  of  a 
number  of  fiber  storage  tubes  placed 
in  rows,  from  the  ground  up,  as  high 
as  local  fire  codes  allow.  It  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  move  a  single  rug  or  bolt  of 
fabric  other  than  the  one  desired,  and 


this  slides  easily  from  the  tube.  Mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  is 
as  easy  to  get  as  that  at  the  top, 
because  all  other  tubes  hold  their 
position. 

Widely  Used  by  Stores.  Carpet  storage 
tubes  are  used  by  companies  of  every 
size  and  every  location.  The  largest 
department  stores  in  the  country,  such 
as  Macy’s,  Gimbel’s,  Stern’s,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott,  Altman’s,  and  Bamberg¬ 
er’s,  as  well  as  smaller  stores  use  them. 
Some  stores  use  them  for  storage 
only,  others  for  sales  as  well.  Allen 
Carpet  Company  of  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  makes  wide  use  of  the  system 
in  the  warehouse.  Warehouse  mana¬ 
ger  Lou  Bauman  reports  that  the 
tubes  offer  a  very  practical  and  worth¬ 
while  method  of  storing  and  inven¬ 
torying  carjjets.  They  have  some 
20,000  square  feet  of  storage  space, 
and  Mr.  Bauman  feels  that  the  system 
makes  maximum  use  of  the  area. 
They  stack  the  tubes  about  seven  feet 
high,  since  theirs  is  a  manual  hand¬ 
ling  operation.  Sections  are  marked 
off,  and  corresponding  inventory  cards 


in  the  office  locate  each  piece  of  car¬ 
pet.  Mr.  Bauman  says  that  the  dur¬ 
able  tubes  keep  the  carpets  in  better 
condition,  and  prevent  accidental 
damage.  They  also  use  the  tubes  in 
one  of  their  stores  as  a  sales  display 
for  remnants,  with  good  results. 

One  store  that  has  found  the  system 
effective  in  making  sales  is  the  Rose 
Rug  Company  of  Canton,  Ohio.  Rose 
uses  the  tubes  on  the  selling  floor  and 
featured  a  photograph  of  them  in  its 
advertising.  The  caption  read:  “Select 
your  rug  from  our  new  and  unique 
tube  selector  . .  .  any  piece  can  be  seen 
in  seconds  with  our  new  tube  selector, 
and  each  is  plainly  marked  with  size 
and  price  .  .  .  we’ve  made  shopping 
easy.’’ 

inventory  System.  A  major  benefit  of 
the  system  is  the  simplicity  it  affords 
in  keeping  inventory.  Letters  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  rows,  and  the  tubes  are 
numbered.  A  tag  is  placed  at  the  out¬ 
side  end  of  each  rug  or  bolt  of  cloth, 
giving  full  details  oh  style,  color,  size, 
price,  etc.  An  index  card  in  the  office, 
showing  each  location,  completes  the 
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inventory  control. 

This  control  pays  off  in  added  sales. 
A  warehouse  storage  area’s  contents 
can  quickly  be  ascertained  by  a  sales¬ 
man  from  the  card  file.  A  customer  is 
not  left  in  doubt  about  availability  or 
delivery. 

Because  the  tubes  can  be  stacked 
high,  maximum  use  is  made  of  the 
storage  area.  A  platform  beneath  the 
first  row  of  tubes  prevents  floor  dust 
and  dirt  from  soiling  the  goods.  Since 
no  roll  is  in  direct  contact  with  an¬ 
other,  pressure  marks  are  eliminated. 
The  durable,  sturdy  tube  also  prevents 
accidental  damage  to  a  rug  or  fabric. 

On  the  selling  floor  the  system  is 
ideal  for  self-selection  methods,  be¬ 
cause  even  a  woman  customer  can 
slide  out  a  rug  to  look  at  its  design, 
or  pull  out  a  full  roll  of  fabric  from 
the  bottom  of  a  display. 

How  to  Install.  The  first  step  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  system  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  space  available  for  storage. 
Next,  decide  which  size  tubes  you  re¬ 
quire— they  come  in  sizes  from  8  inches 
to  36  inches  in  diameter.  The  size  you 
need  is  naturally  determined  by  the 
roll  diameters  of  the  floor  covering 
made  or  stocked.  Retailers  usually  use 
14",  16",  18",  20",  22",  and  24"  sizes 
for  rugs  and  12"  and  14"  sizes  for 
fabrics. 

The  number  of  tubes  in  a  given  in¬ 
stallation  is  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  tubes  and  the  amount  of  space 
available.  For  example,  here  are  two 
possible  setups  for  an  area  12  feet  wide 


and  seven  feet  high:  with  12"  fiber 
tubes,  you  can  store  74  rolls;  with  18" 
tubes,  you  can  accommodate  33  rolls. 

Ideally,  the  bottom  row  of  tubes 
should  be  on  a  raised  platform,  so  as 
to  help  keep  out  floor  dirt  and  dust. 
If  the  desired  storage  area  will  not  be 
using  existing  walls,  retaining  walls  or 
frames  should  be  built. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows 
the  details  of  construction.  Upright 
framing  should  be  three  feet  on  center. 
If  a  solid  wall  is  desired  plywood  or 
other  sheeting  material  can  be  nailed 
to  the  uprights.  One-by-fours,  nailed 
horizontally  to  the  framing,  and  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length  of  the  tubes, 
can  be  used.  The  outside  tubes,  those 
at  the  ends  of  rows  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  must 
be  flush  with  the  1  x  4’s  to  prevent 
the  uprights  from  cutting  tubes. 

It’s  not  a  good  idea  to  mix  tubes 
of  varying  diameters,  because  it  wastes 
space  and  also  may  cause  damage  to 
the  tubes.  When  different  sizes  are 
needed,  place  a  sheet  of  plywood 
across  the  top  row  of  the  larger  tubes, 
and  then  begin  a  new  row  with  the 
smaller-size  tubes.  The  bottom  of  the 
highest  tube  should  not  exceed  the 
height  at  which  a  man  can  handle  a 
roll  safely. 

This  system  has  proved  its  value  in 
retail  establishments  throughout  the 
country.  It  provides  the  best  storage 
facilities,  the  least  handling  problems, 
the  simplest  inventory  control— all  at 
a  low  initial  cost,  and  all  with  con¬ 
tinued  savings  from  the  first  day  of 
installation. 


Installation  Data 


When  tubes  of  different  diameters  are  used  in  the  same  installa¬ 
tion,  they  are  separated,  as  shown  here,  by  a  sheet  of  plywoinl. 


AlTtRWlOMS.. 

AT  A  PROFIT*. 


CAN 


BE 
DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL. 

H«r«  ar«  ivit  a  f*w  of  th«  many  ad- 
vantagos  UNITROL  wtH  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  oc- 
curotoly  moasuro  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workors  singly 
and  os  a  group. 

Production  Unit  Auditing,  to 
high-loss  oroos  can  bo  pirn 
pointod  and  causos  oliminatod. 
Incontivo  Systoms,  to  ttimu- 
Icrto  production  and  rsduco 
lost  motion  and  wasto. 
Stabilisation  of  aitoration 
chorgos,  so  Rttors  con  bo  put 
on  a  Arm  "ono-prico"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  l^inois 
[Dgewater  4-5112  i 


THERE’S  YEAR  ’ROUND 

PROFIT  IN  GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 

-ore  you  getting  it? 

Your  gift  certificate  should  be  one  of 
your  steadiest  merchandisers,  n//  year.  If 
not — it's  time  to  examine  the  certificate 
you’re  using.  Does  it  Jooi  like  a  gift? 
Designing  and  producing  certificates  that 
please  gift  buyers  is  our  business.  Hiere’s 
tested  sales  appeal  in  the  design,  quality 
and  craftsmanship  of  Hanson  certificates. 
Let  us  prove  it.  Send  us  your  present  cer¬ 
tificate.  If  we  can’t  improve  it,  we’ll  tell 
you.  If  we  can,  we’ll  show  you. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

o  Certificates 

1721  MUSH  ST.,  OAKLAND  12,  CAUP. 
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The  Three  Jobs  of  Credit  Management 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

than  required.”  good  regular  charge  customers  to  re- 

The  over-all  picture  is  a  good  one,  volving  credit,  and  that  possibly  noth- 


he  concluded.  “Customers  very  often 
comment  that  they  believe  the  plan  to 
be  fair  and  tell  us  they  realize  they 
should  be  paying  a  service  charge 
when  remitting  in  instalments.  They 
like  the  idea  of  being  able  to  adjust 
their  paying  method  to  their  needs  at 
the  time  their  bill  is  received. 

“. .  .  We  feel  that  it  has  solved  some 
of  the  problems  that  were  complicat¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  our  employees  and  our 
customers.  It  has  alleviated  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  confusion  and  has  the 
net  effect  of  putting  all  customers  on 
the  same  basis.” 

Some  Questions.  The  one-account 
plan  with  option  terms  has  the  un¬ 
questioned  merit  of  administrative 
convenience.  Is  it  equally  desirable 
on  other  counts?  The  question  was 
raised  by  Joseph  Sawyer,  representa¬ 
tive  for  controllers’  and  credit  mana¬ 
gers’  groups  in  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation.  Mr.  Sawyer 
cautioned  against  making  the  decision 
to  convert  to  a  one-account  plan  with¬ 
out  giving  careful  study  to  other  pos¬ 
sible  effects  that  might  be  much  more 
important  than  the  simplification  of 
credit  operations. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  pKjssibil- 
ity  of  incurring  a  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage.  Even  in  cities  where  all  the 
department  stores  adopt  the  plan 
simultaneously,  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  there 
remains  the  specialty  outlet  to  con¬ 
sider:  e.g.,  the  men’s  clothing  chains 
with  their  90-day  terms,  no  service 
charge  and  no  down  payment. 

He  drew  attention,  too,  to  the  bank- 
sfX)nsored  charge  plans  which  are 


ing  is  gained  by  converting  slow-pay 
charge  customers  to  revolving  credit. 
A  service  charge  on  balances  older 
than  90  or  120  days  would  serve  as 
well,  he  said. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  concerned  about  the 
possible  alienation  of  good  customers 
who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  go 
over  the  30-day  limit  without  penalty. 
“I  would  hazard  a  guess,”  he  said, 
“that  the  stores  which  have  already 
adopted  the  one-account  option  plan 
have  had  a  mammoth  clerical  job  in 
reversing  service  charge  entries  with 
existing  customers  who  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  adoption  of  this  plan.” 

The  financing  question  must  be 
carefully  considered  too,  warned  Mr. 
Sawyer:  if  the  effect  of  the  one-account 
plan  is  to  convert  30-day  customers 
into  revolving  credit  customers,  then 
the  store  must  be  prepared  for  greater 
capital  requirements  and  slower  turn¬ 
over  of  receivables. 

In  raising  these  questions,  Mr.  Saw¬ 
yer  said,  his  purpose  was  not  to  oppose 
the  adoption  of  one-account  plans  but 
to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  going 
slowly,  studying  customers’  buying 
and  paying  habits  and,  if  possible, 
learning  from  stores  that  are  using 
the  plan  what  effect  it  has  on  their 
volume. 

Revolving  Credit  Growth.  In  a  general 
review  of  the  trends  in  department 
store  credit  business,  Mr.  Sawyer  said 
it  appears  that  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  percentage  of  sales  done  on 
soft  goods  revolving  credit  or  pertna- 


nent  budget  accounts  was  larger  than 
the  proportion  done  on  hard  goods 
instalment  credit.  (The  figures  he 
constructed  to  show  this  trend  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  table  on  this  page,  which 
shows  the  proportions  of  cash  and  all 
types  of  credit  business  from  1954  to 
1957.  Mr.  Sawyer  offered  the  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  figures  with  the  caution  that 
they  are  estimates,  since  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  does  not  separate  re¬ 
volving  credit  and  other  instalment 
credit  in  its  reports.) 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proportion  of  revolving  credit 
will  continue  to  grow,  Mr.  Sawyer  con¬ 
tinued.  He  said  that  Sears,  Roebuck’s 
adoption  of  the  plan  and  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney’s  experimentation  with  it  are  im¬ 
portant  because  of  the  sheer  volume 
these  chains  represent  and  because  of 
the  competitive  implications  for  other 
stores.  Another  factor  that  will  push 
revolving  credit  volume  higher,  he 
predicted,  is  the  widespread  adoption 
of  the  chart  plan,  which  has  the  effect 
of  keeping  customers  constantly  open- 
to-buy. 

The  Cost  of  Credit 

The  responsibility  for  credit  expense 
cannot  be  separated  from  responsi¬ 
bility  for  credit  p>olicy,  said  J.  Hadley 
Evans,  manager  of  control  and  credit. 
Allied  Stores  Corporation.  He  devel¬ 
oped  his  point  this  way: 

The  largest  element  in  credit  ex¬ 
pense  is  the  cost  involved  in  bad  debts. 
To  lower  bad  debt  expense  normally 
requires  a  tighter  credit-granting  pol¬ 
icy.  But  the  decision  to  tighten  credit 
policy  cannot  be  made  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  effect  on  volume.  The 
credit  manager  throughout  this  year 
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stores.  They  are  now  able  to  offer  reg¬ 
ular  charge  accounts— a  service  which 
used  to  be  the  department  store’s  spe¬ 
cialty-just  as  department  stores  pre¬ 
pare  to  start  charging  for  credit  service 
beyond  30  days. 

Customer  Relations.  Mr.  Sawyer  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  merging  regular 
30-day  customers  with  revolving  credit 
or  budget  account  customers.  He 
quoted  Kenneth  P.  Mages  as  saying 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  converting 


Year 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Sales 

Cash  and 
C.O.D. 

Charge 

Revolving 

Credit 

Hard  Goods 
Instalment 

Total 

Instalment 

1954 

46.0 

43.3 

3.5 

7.2 

10.7 

1955 

44.9 

43.3 

5.0 

6.8 

11.8 

1956 

44.5 

43.0 

6.0 

6.5 

12.5 

1957 

44.1 

42.9 

6.7 

6.3 

13.0 

Source:  Figure*  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
and  Credit  Management  Division,  NRMA 
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is  likely  to  face  two  situations  that 
tend  to  send  his  expense  rate  up:  a 
slowdown  in  payments  and  a  slow¬ 
down  in  sales.  He  has  difficult  decis¬ 
ions  to  make  about  costs  and  volume 
and  he  cannot  make  them  properly  un¬ 
less  he  knows— and  sees  to  it  that  his 
store  management  understands— w’hat 
expense  level  is  appropriate  to  the 
store’s  policy  and  aims. 

“What  I’m  really  leading  up  to,’’ 
said  Mr.  Evans,  “is  a  plea  for  us  as 
credit  men  to  assume  the  stature  and 
responsibility  that  should  be  ours. 
But  before  this  can  happen  we  must 
learn  to  think  broadly  and  act  prompt¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  our  expense 
problems. . . .  For  example;  is  bad  debt 
expense  really  too  high?  Is  it  high 
enough?  What  should  it  really  be? 

“Bad  debts  are  influenced  very 
strongly  by  credit  policy.  Maybe  we 
should  re-examine  that  policy  in  the 
light  of  current  conditions.  Has  a  lib¬ 
eral  policy  resulted  in  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  credit  sales?  If  not,  are  you 
really  benefiting?  If  you  have  already 
attained  a  high  percentage  how  much 
higher  should  it  be?  Perhaps  you’ve 
already  attained  a  reasonable  [percent¬ 
age]  and  it  may  be  time  to  be  more 
conservative. 

“Many  things  enter  into  this  sort  of 
decision,  such  as  the  character  of  your 
store,  its  position  in  the  community, 
and  so  on,  but  I  know  of  no  one  more 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  about 
them  than  the  credit  manager  of  the 
store.  If  you  don’t  ejt press  those  opin¬ 
ions,  you  are  guilty  of  not  managing 
a  mighty  big  chunk  of  expense. 

“.\re  you  really  managing  so  as  to 
deserve  the  title  of  credit  manager? 
...  If  you  don’t  do  that,  you  may 
shortly  find  yourself  in  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  position  of  having  some  one  else 
decide  you  have  too  many  people  in 
your  department.  This  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  some  of  you  already.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  w'here  expense  is  not  in¬ 
telligently  controlled,  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  accomplish  the  job  with  an 
axe!  And  this  is  not  only  unpleasant 
but  also  can  be  mighty  dangerous  in 
a  credit  operation.” 

Performance  Statistics.  To  judge  his 
expense  performance  objectively  the 
credit  manager  must  be  able  to  com¬ 
pare  his  results  with  those  of  other 
stores.  “If  you  don’t  already  have  ac¬ 


cess  to  figures  from  other  stores,”  said 
Mr.  Evans,  “go  out  and  arrange  it.” 

He  emphasized  that  the  basis  of  such 
comparisons  should  be  expense  as  a 
percentage  of  credit  sales,  not  total 
sales,  or,  even  better,  expense  related 
to  the  actual  number  of  accounts, 
number  of  duns,  number  of  statements 
produced  and  number  of  credit  trans¬ 
actions  handled. 

Collection  Costs.  In  evaluating  collec¬ 
tion  expense,  Mr.  Evans  suggested  that 
three  items— bad  debts,  collection  sal¬ 
aries,  and  professional  agency  expense 
—be  considered  both  separately  and  to¬ 
gether,  for  they  affect  each  other.  He 
said: 

“Not  only  does  the  type  and  extent 
of  collection  organization  depend 
upon  the  tightness  or  looseness  with 
which  credit  is  extended,  but  the  use 
of  outside  agencies  is  also  influenced 
in  turn  by  the  type  and  extent  of  the 
internal  collection  organization.  The 
extent  to  which  agencies  are  used 
is  again  a  question  of  intelligently  ap¬ 
praising  that  point  at  which  further 
internal  effort  does  not  pay  off.  How 
good  is  your  organization;  is  time  of 
trained  people  available;  what  rates 
are  available  from  outside  agencies 
and  how  effective  are  they?  These  are 
all  questions  requiring  a  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  of  judgment,  and  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  level  of  expense  will  depend 
on  how  effectively  they  are  answered.” 

Promotion  Costs.  Regarding  credit 
promotion  expense,  he  emphasized 
that  it  is  rightly  a  responsibility  of  the 
credit  manager  even  though  some 
stores  relieve  him  of  this  burden  by 
classifying  it  as  publicity  expense.  “If 
more  credit  men  were  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  cost,”  he  said,  “I  suspect 
we  would  be  more  vigorous  in  promot¬ 
ing  credit,  as  who  but  the  credit  man¬ 
ager  knows  best  how  to  tie  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  promotional  effort  with  over¬ 
all  credit  policy?” 

However,  Mr.  Evans  cautioned  cred¬ 
it  managers  against  becoming  so  pro¬ 
motion-minded  that  they  book  very 
questionable  risks.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  paradox  that  the  store  with  a 
conservative  policy  must  promote 
credit  more  vigorously  than  the  lib¬ 
eral  store  because  high  selectivity  re¬ 
quires  a  large  volume  of  applications 
from  which  to  choose. 


Service  Charges.  The  credit  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  self-supporting  and  it 
can  be  once  it  arrives  at  a  satisfactory 
way  of  applying  a  service  charge  to  the 
overdue  .80-day  charge  account,  said 
Charles  H.  Dicken,  controller  of  Gim- 
bels,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dicken  esti¬ 
mated  that  90  per  cent  of  credit  de¬ 
partment  expense  is  accounted  for  by 
overdue  accounts  and  bad  debts.  In 
the  case  of  instalment  accounts,  service 
charges  are  traditional  and  these  ac¬ 
counts  are  or  can  be  self-supporting. 
The  new  flexible  terms  account  is  a 
means  of  extending  this  principle  to 
all  types  of  credit  service. 

“.Such  an  account,”  said  Mr.  Dicken, 
“enables  a  store  to  combine  its  regular 
accounts  and  its  soft-goods  accounts 
into  one  account,  the  terms  of  which 
are  simple:  payment  in  full  in  30  days 
or,  at  the  customer’s  option,  payment 
of  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  the  bal¬ 
ance.  If  the  customer  decides  to  pay 
partially,  a  service  charge  is  added. 
The  service  charge  is  no  longer  a  f>en- 
alty  charge;  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  terms  of  the  account.” 

As  for  how'  much  the  service  charge 
should  be,  competition  will  eventually 
settle  that  question,  said  Mr.  Dicken. 
Then  it  will  be  up  to  the  credit  execu¬ 
tive  to  operate  his  department  within 
the  income  received. 

Idea  Clinic.  An  expense-saving  idea 
clinic  followed  the  prepared  talks  and 
was  led  by  a  panel  consisting  of  Mr. 
Dicken;  Mr.  Evans;  J.  F.  Gribbon, 
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manager,  department  of  accounts,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York;  Chas.  F. 
Naumann,  credit  manager,  Lans- 
burgh’s,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  sec¬ 
ond  vice  chairman,  CMD,  and  John 
T.  Rose,  credit  manager,  Crowley, 
Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Jack  Logan, 
credit  sales  manager,  Roberts  Bros./ 
Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  mod¬ 
erated  the  idea  exchange.  Among  the 
suggestions  were  these: 

Mr.  Evans:  Simplify  authorizations 
and  floor  limits,  as  was  done  in  one 
Philadelphia  store  which  has  a  com¬ 
mon  floor  limit  for  both  revolving  and 
regidar  accounts.  However,  it  issues  a 
card  instead  of  a  plate  to  a  marginal 
risk  revolving  customer  and  requires 
100  p>er  cent  authorization  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  carries  a  card. 

Richard  Melander,  Albert  Steiner 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.:  Customers’ 
promises  to  pay  are  put  on  forms  and 
filed  in  with  the  media.  The  forms  are 
made  up  so  that  they  can  be  mailed  to 
the  customer  as  a  reminder  either  with 
the  statement  or  separately  after  the 
promise  has  been  broken. 

Dean  Ashby,  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth: 
Insufficient  funds  checks  are  reported 
to  the  credit  bureau,  which  keeps  a 
separate  file  of  this  information.  If 
two  reports  come  in  for  the  same  per¬ 
son,  the  fact  is  recorded  on  the  custom¬ 
er’s  credit  file  for  inclusion  in  credit 
reports. 

Robert  Grinager,  Hudson’s,  De¬ 
troit:  Having  one  type  of  account,  the 
option  plan,  reduced  all  controls,  op¬ 
erations,  interfiling  problems  and  bill¬ 
ing  from  three  to  one.  It  was  the 
store’s  biggest  expense-saving  action. 

Grant  Snell,  Robert  Simpson  Co., 
Ltd.:  The  simple  style  of  letter,  called 
the  flag-pole  style,  which  has  no  salu¬ 
tation  or  closing,  is  easier  for  the  typ¬ 
ist  to  fill  in  and  is  neater  looking. 

Ray  Doyle,  Peck  &  Peck,  New  York: 
Return  envelopes  have  box  number 
addresses,  a  different  one  being  used 
for  each  cycle,  so  that  sorting  by  cycle 
is  done  by  the  Post  Office.  Recently 
the  bank  arranged  to  accept  all  pay¬ 
ments  with  bill  heads,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  and  immediately  apply  them  to 
the  store’s  account.  The  bank  sends 
the  store  alphabetized  receipts  each 
day. 

D.  Coopereider,  Robinson’s,  Los 
Angeles:  Neusteters,  Denver,  is  paying 
for  remittance  envelopies  by  selling  ad¬ 


vertising  on  the  flap.  The  rate  is 
about  $4.50  a  thousand  for  50,000  en¬ 
velopes.  Robinson’s  is  adopting  the 
idea,  with  the  expiectation  that  ven¬ 
dors’  advertising  on  envelope  flaps  will 
pay  for  1958’s  total  supply. 

Automated  Operation 

The  White  House,  El  Paso,  Texas, 
has  had  a  mechanized  credit  depart¬ 
ment  for  two  years.  Credit  manager 
R.  M.  Bozeman  described  the  system  to 
the  CMD  convention  last  year.  (A  sum- 
mai7  of  his  report  appeared  in  the 
June,  1957  issue  of  Stores.)  This  year 
he  reported  that  a  second  year  of  Of>er- 
ation  has  confirmed  the  substantial 
savings  of  this  system.  With  automa¬ 
tion  the  credit  department  staff  has 
been  reduced  from  26  to  11  people 
(all  earning  substantially  more  than 
they  got  two  years  ago).  The  store, 
with  an  annual  volume  around  $6  mil- 
ion,  has  30,000  active  charge  accounts. 
No  additions  to  the  force  were  made 
at  Christmas,  but  even  so  the  depart¬ 
ment  maintained  a  bill  completion 
schedule  of  seven  days  from  the  closing 
of  a  cycle.  The  normal  schedule  for 
the  store  is  three  days. 

Option  Account  Experience.  Having 
summaries  on  punched  cards  and  the 
means  for  rapidly  sorting  and  tabulat¬ 
ing  them  also  enabled  the  store  to 
avoid  what  might  have  been  a  mistake 
in  credit  policy.  This  is  what  hap¬ 
pened: 

“During  this  past  year,  I  had  to  an¬ 
alyze  our  customers’  buying  habits  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  convert¬ 
ing  all  of  our  accounts  to  our  own 
fiopular  option  plan.  This  plan  adds 
a  service  charge  to  all  balances  left 
outstanding  longer  than  a  month  and 
it  permits  flexible  payments  based  on 
six-months  terms.  It  is  so  attractive  for 
many  reasons  that  we  were  considering 
its  use  as  our  only  op>en  account. 

“For  some  time  we  had  been  open¬ 
ing  all  new  accounts  on  this  basis  but 
had  not  done  anything  with  our  older 
accounts  except  to  encourage  their 
conversion.  To  help  in  a  decision  of 
this  nature,  I  resolved  to  survey  our 
entire  regular  accounts  receivable  to 
determine  how  much  these  customers 
bought  every  month,  and  how  long 
they  took  to  pay.  An  arithmetical  aver¬ 
age  meant  nothing— I  needed  an  accur¬ 


ate  and  unweighted  picture.  By  sort¬ 
ing  and  tabulating  the  punched  sum¬ 
mary  cards  at  our  disposal  each  month, 
within  six  hours  I  was  able  to  find 
that  20  pier  cent  of  our  customers  pur¬ 
chased  in  excess  of  $200  monthly  and 
paid  their  accounts  within  90  days. 

“This  information  forced  me  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fact  that  our  store  will  never 
be  able  to  force  an  option  account  at 
random  on  every  customer  without 
losing  some  very  important  good  will. 
Without  a  means  of  rapidly  sorting 
and  tabulating  our  account  records, 
I  probably  would  not  have  known  of 
these  highly  profitable  but  slightly 
past-due  customers.’’ 

Preparing  for  Electronic  Era.  Sooner 
or  later,  electronic  data  processing  will 
be  a  reality  in  retailing.  When  that 
day  comes,  the  credit  manager  will 
find  (1)  that  service  will  no  longer  be 
hampered  by  delays  in  assembling  in¬ 
formation  and  (2)  that  he  no  longer 
has  to  make  any  decision  on  the  basis 
of  insufficient  data.  And  those  gains 
will  be  far  more  important  than  any 
savings  in  clerical  costs,  said  Ralph  H. 
Eidem  of  Ernst  &  Ernst.  Here  are 
some  of  the  helps  that  Mr.  Eidem  said 
the  credit  executive  can  have  on  a 
daily  basis: 

1.  Updated  balances  for  all  ac¬ 
counts,  to  be  used  at  the  pay  window 
when  a  customer  wishes  to  pay  her 
account  in  full.  This  could  also  be  an 
aged  repmrt  to  guide  the  interviewer 
in  handling  requests  for  extending  ex¬ 
isting  credit  limits. 

2.  A  listing  showing  date  of  last 
activity  for  each  account— to  aid  in 
tracing  bill  adjustments. 

3.  A  repmrt  of  past-due  accounts, 
including  yesterday’s  payments,  and 
payment  history  to  inform  the  collec¬ 
tor  if  payments  are  being  made  as 
promised. 

4.  A  listing  of  over-limit  purchases 
for  the  previous  day  (s),  to  aid  in  quick 
detection  of  fraudulent  purchases  and 
also  as  a  means  of  curbing  unwarrant¬ 
ed  buying  sprees. 

5.  A  special  event  listing  to  be  used 
as  a  reminder  to  the  customer  of  a 
forthcoming  birthday,  anniversary,  etc. 

Periodic  Reports.  On  a  periodic  or 
call-out  basis,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
cumulative  or  analyticvinformation  the 
credit  executive  can  have  at  his  fin- 
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gel  lips.  Much  of  it,  said  Mr.  Eidem, 
can  be  generated  as  a  by-product  of  the 
daily  routine  processing  of  data.  These 
are  examples  of  information  that  some 
credit  managers  have  said  they  would 
like  to  have: 

1.  Automatic  dunning  with  provis¬ 
ion  for  eliminating  accounts  on  which 
there  are  bill  claims  or  other  reasons 
for  deferring  dunning. 

2.  Aged  trial  balance  by  type  of 
account. 

3.  A  summary  of  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  listed  according  to  interviewer 
who  opened  them  and/or  collectors 
working  on  them,  to  evaluate  these 
employees’  effectiveness. 

4.  A  summary  of  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  listed  by  credit  limits,  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  credit  policy  is  too  liberal,  or 
incompatible  with  current  economic 
conditions. 

5.  Geographical  analysis  of  delin¬ 
quent  accounts  to  point  up  local  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

6.  A  returns  analysis  by  customers 
to  see  which  customers  abuse  returns 
privileges. 

7.  Report  of  inactive  accounts  for 
promotion  and  possible  reactivation. 

8.  Analysis  of  accounts  which  are 
regularly  or  frequently  over  limit  to 
determine  if  credit  policy  is  too  strin¬ 
gent. 

9.  Analysis  of  accounts  which  are 
regularly  or  frequently  over  limit  ac¬ 
cording  to  interviewer  who  opened 
them,  to  determine  if  he  is  too  rigid 
in  his  enforcement  or  interpretation 
of  the  policy  on  limits. 

10.  A  similar  analysis  of  refused  ac¬ 
counts  to  see  if  some  interviewers  are 
too  rigid,  and  also  to  re-evaluate  pres¬ 
ent  credit  policy. 

11.  A  listing  of  customers  regularly 
buying  less  than  their  authorized  lim¬ 
it,  so  that  good-pay  customers  can  be 
encouraged  to  take  full  advantage  of 
their  credit. 

12.  An  analysis  of  the  buying  and 
payment  habits  of  revolving  credit  cus¬ 
tomers  so  that  their  open-to-buy  may 
be  increased  where  indicated. 

13.  An  analysis  of  customers’  buy¬ 
ing  activity  by  merchandise  lines,  so 
that  they  may  be  notified  of  special 
events  in  merchandise  that  they  buy 
most,  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
their  business  in  other  merchandise. 

14.  A  geographic  analysis  of  credit 
sales  by  merchandise  lines  to  reveal 


spots  of  strong  local  competition  in 
certain  merchandise. 

What  To  Do  Now.  The  credit  execu¬ 
tive  can  take  many  steps  now  to  ready 
his  department  for  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  said  Mr.  Eidem.  And  nothing 
he  does  along  these  lines  will  be  wast¬ 
ed;  his  department  will  be  the  better 
for  it  even  if  automation  is  still  a  long 
way  off.  For  example: 

When  the  electronic  system  arrives, 
the  whole  key  to  it  will  be  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  identification  plate  bearing  a 
machine-readable  account  number. 
Chistomers  should  be  continuously  re¬ 
minded  to  carry  their  plates— not  only 
because  it  will  be  necessary  tomorrow, 
but  also  because  it  is  important  today. 
Laxity  about  this  has  become  in  Mr. 
Eidem’s  word,  “appalling.” 

The  same  importance  attaches  to 
the  return  of  the  remittance  statement 
with  bill  payments.  Another  situation 
where  carelessness  is  making  trouble 
today  and  will  make  more  tomorrow 
is  the  failure  to  straighten  bent  credit 
plates,  which  give  poor  or  even  illegi¬ 
ble  impressions. 

Not  all  the  preparation  for  an  elec¬ 
tronic  installation  will  be  so  simple. 
Mr.  Eidem  said  that  the  selection  of 
an  account  numbering  system  will  be 
“a  major  problem.”  Some  credit  man¬ 
agers  don’t  like  the  idea  of  having 
their  customers  known  by  numbers  in¬ 
stead  of  names,  but  the  number  system 
is  desirable:  it  uses  fewer  characters, 
conserves  storage  capacity  and  thus 
speeds  up  the  processing  operation. 

As  to  the  general  tightening  up  of 
operations  that  must  occur  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  electronic  data  processing  and 
that  is  very  desirable  in  any  case,  ^^r. 
Eidem  said: 

“Detailed  study  has  shown  there  are 
vast  areas  in  office  procedures  which 
should  have  a  more  detailed  order  of 
procedure  even  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  electronic  data  processing.  In 
the  past  we  have  relied  too  heavily  on 
the  person  handling  the  job.  Not  only 
does  the  same  person  change  in  tem¬ 
perament  from  day  to  day,  but  when 
a  new  person  is  placed  on  the  job  his 
concept  of  it  will  be  colored  by  his 
own  background  or  previous  environ¬ 
ment. 

“It  is  very  worth  while  for  the 
credit  manager  to  give  consideration 
to  better,  more  exact  job  instructions 


at  this  time.  This,  combined  with  ac¬ 
tive  investigation  of  the  many  devices 
being  marketed  today,  will  not  only 
pave  the  way  for  the  most  effective 
electronic  system  but  will,  in  most 
cases,  also  create  immediate  savings  of 
considerable  importance.  The  very  de¬ 
tailed  and  critical  analysis  of  present 
operations  which  is  a  prerequisite  of 
electronic  data  processing  may  well 
more  than  pay  for  itself  whether  or  not 
a  computer  is  ever  installed.” 

Authorization  Trends 

HE  four  stores  in  the  Joliet,  Ill. 
Credit  Association  have  adopted  a 
no-notch  city  plate,  which  the  custom¬ 
er  may  use  in  any  store  of  the  group 
whether  or  not  she  has  previously  had 
an  account  there.  The  economies  that 
have  been  effected  and  the  problems  of 
making  the  changeover  were  described 
by  Richard  Datz,  credit  manager  of 
M.  A.  Felman  Co. 

As  to  costs,  he  reported  that  the 
adoption  of  a  plastic  card  in  place  of  a 
metal  plate  saves  3.6  cents  per  plate; 
the  elimination  of  notch  information 
saves  4.7  cents  per  plate. 

When  notching  was  eliminated  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a  new  method  of 
allocating  costs  to  the  stores.  It  was 
decided  to  distribute  costs  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis,  according  to  the  number 
of  plates  each  store  had  out  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1958. 

The  changeover  is  being  made  grad¬ 
ually.  The  new  plastic  cards  are 
issued  to  new  accounts,  to  accounts 
on  which  there  is  a  change  of  name  or 
address,  and  to  accounts  which  ask  for 
the  new  cards.  The  stores  expect  that 
the  changeover  will  be  complete  in 
two  years.  New  addressers  that  will 
take  either  the  metal  plate  or  plastic 
card  have  been  rented  from  the  Ad- 
dressograph  Co.  on  a  five-year  arrange¬ 
ment. 

When  a  customer  presents  the  plas¬ 
tic  credit  card  in  a  store  where  she 
does  not  have  an  account,  the  charge 
is  approved  immediately  and  the  ac¬ 
count  is  set  up  for  billing.  The  credit 
bureau  is  then  asked  for  a  report,  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  account  limit 
is  determined. 

This  simplicity  is  possible  only  be¬ 
cause  the  stores  worked  in  advance 
to  harmonize  their  policies.  Before 
they  put  their  new  plan  into  effect 
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they  arrived  at  a  common  policy  for 
approving  new  accounts,  standardized 
the  information  they  required  on  ap¬ 
plications,  engaged  to  get  a  credit  bu¬ 
reau  report  for  each  new  account,  and 
agreed  that  they  would  begin  collec¬ 
tion  efforts  at  approximately  the  same 
stage  of  delinquency. 

“I  hope  the  step  we  have  taken  will 
be  a  testing  ground  for  other  group 
plans,”  said  Mr.  Datz,  “and  may  lead 
to  the  next  obvious  step,  the  area 
plate,  and  eventually  to  a  national 
credit  card  for  retailing.” 

Milwaukee  Plan.  The  Milwaukee 
Credit  Plate  Central  Office  uses  the 
“notch  cut”  basis  for  distributing  the 
costs  of  operation  among  its  member 
stores.  Francis  J.  Lukes,  general  credit 
manager  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  who 
described  the  Milwaukee  plan,  said 
that  this  appeared  to  be  the  most 
equitable  system,  and  he  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  that  it  be  studied  by  both 
Credit  Plate  and  Charga-Plate  offices 
elsewhere. 

There  are  17  store  stockholders  in 
the  non-profit  corporation  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  Milwaukee  Central  Office.  It 
is  fKJSsible  for  a  customer’s  plate  to 
have  as  many  as  17  notches  on  it.  All 
charges  to  each  of  the  17  members  of 
the  group  are  based  on  the  per  cent 
of  notches  which  that  store  had  of  the 
total  notches  cut.  To  show  how  the 
notch  basis  of  charging  for  Central 
Office  services  operates,  Mr.  Lukes  pre¬ 
sented  comparative  cost  data  for  a 
three-year  period,  shown  in  the  table 
on  this  page. 

In  order  to  establish  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  comparison  of  central 
group  operating  costs,  Mr.  Lukes 
urged  the  credit  managers  to  do  two 
things: 

(1)  Those  who  have  Addressograph 
Credit-Plate  offices  should  ask  the  Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph  Co.  to  gather 
and  publish  comparative  refx)rts,  as 
the  Farrington  Co.  does  for  Charga- 
Plate  users. 

(2)  All  credit  managers  should  look 
into  their  group  office  reports  to  make 
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•Schuster’s  joined  the  group  in  May,  1956. 

sure  that  expenses  are  being  allocated 
accurately  when  the  reports  are  made 
out.  In  spite  of  the  Farrington  Co. 
efforts  to  obtain  strictly  comparable 
reports,  haphazard  expense  allocations 
distort  some  of  the  figures. 

Protection  Against  Fraud.  Leo  B. 

Miner,  credit  manager  of  Smith  Bridg¬ 
man  &  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  said  that  the 
incidence  of  fraudulent  buying  and 
bad  checks  rises  when  economic  condi¬ 
tions  are  bad,  and  this  has  been  occur¬ 
ring  recently  in  some  states.  He  ad¬ 
vised  credit  managers  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  check  of  their  customer  identifica¬ 
tion  requirements  to  make  sure  that 
(1)  they’re  adequate  and  (2)  they’re 
observed.  To  make  sure  that  lacka¬ 
daisical  procedures  are  not  inviting 
fraud,  he  suggested  these  questions  as 
a  check: 

“Is  the  interviewer  instructed  to  ask 
for  any  identification  before  opening 
an  account?  If  identification  is  asked 
for,  what  does  she  consider  adequate? 
Are  telephone  applications  checked 
thoroughly  to  determine  the  identity 
of  the  applicant?  Is  identification  re¬ 
quested  when  it  is  found  necessary  to 
issue  a  new  credit  plate  or  card?  Is  it 
customary  for  your  store  to  issue  new 
plates  or  cards  upon  request,  even 
though  it  is  a  son  or  daughter  making 
the  request?  On  charge  refunds  and 
exchanges,  are  clerks  required  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  merchandise  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  your  store,  when  all  identify¬ 
ing  labels  have  been  removed  from  the 
garment?  When  persons  authorized  to 
OK  refunds  sign  the  refund  slips,  do 
they  ascertain  the  merchandise  has 
actually  been  returned?” 

End  Floor  Limits?  A  discussion  of  nega¬ 
tive  authorizations  and  floor  release 
limits  revealed  a  considerable  variety 
of  practices.  Stores  reported  limits 
ranging  from  to  $125.  They  have 
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different  limits  for  different  depart¬ 
ments  and  for  different  kinds  of  ac¬ 
counts.  Dean  Ashby  of  The  Fair,  Fort 
Worth,  recommended  that  all  floor  re¬ 
lease  limits  be  eliminated. 

Several  members  of  the  audience 
said  that  the  value  of  low  floor  release 
limits  is  very  questionable:  they  don’t 
necessarily  prevent  over-charging  since 
a  customer  with  a  $10  limit  can  easily 
charge  and  take  out  a  number  of  $9.95 
purchases  in  a  single  day  without  once 
being  checked.  It  was  also  argued  that 
they  take  away  precious  time  from  the 
selling  job,  and  that  they  add  consid¬ 
erable  expense  in  the  authorization 
section. 

William  Sasser  of  Winkelman  Bros, 
said  that  when  he  raised  his  limit  from 
$25  to  $50,  the  authorization  payroll 
was  reduced  by  $25,000,  and  monthly 
write-offs  for  the  past  18  months  have 
shown  that  bad  debt  losses  and  collec¬ 
tion  problems  did  not  cut  into  this 
saving. 

D.  K.  Boldt  of  Gold’s,  Lincoln 
Nebr.,  said:  “We  have  had  no  floor 
release  limits  for  regular  30-day  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  last  10  or  15  years.  We 
have  never  had  any  trouble.  .  .  .  Our 
bad  debt  loss  is  way  below  0.4.” 


Next  Month: 

Mid-Year  Convention  Issue 

The  CMD  conference  also  in¬ 
cluded  sessions  on  collection  pro- 
„  cedures,  credit  bureau  relations, 
and  the  credit  policies  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  smaller  volume  stores.  Re- 
^  ports  on  these  sessions  will  appear 
in  the  July-August  issue  of  STORES, 
^  the  Mid-Year  Convention  Number, 
along  with  reports  on  the  conven- 
^  tions  of  the  Controllers'  Congress, 

I  Traffic  Group,  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  and  Smaller  Stores  Division. 
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FILE  STUB - 

Remains  on  merchandise  until  shipped, 
then  filed  for  reference. 


INVENTORY  STUBS  (2)  ^ 

Removed  semi-annually  and  matched  to 
control  stub  in  warehouse  file. 


CONTROL  STUB  AND 
DELIVERY  TAG  \ 

Detached  after  location,  filed  in  Ware-1 
house  Unit  Control  Office  until  merchan¬ 
dise  is  sold,  then  it  becomes  delivery  tag. 


Here’s  why  this  Dennison  Dial-Set 
System  makes  cost-cutting  more  than  a 
catchword. 

1.  It  provides  maximum  aid  to  efficient 
warehousing  and  order-filling;  insures 
adequate  control  and  maintenance  of 
balanced  stock. 

2.  It  brings  efficiency  to  tag  making, 
due  to  copy  setting  and  imprinting  speed. 

3.  It  increases  accuracy;  reduces  time 
and  cost  of  inventory  taking. 

The  Dennison  Dial-Set  imprints  all  vari¬ 
able  descriptive  copy  on  each  stub,  as 
shown.  Actual  fag  measures  5''x  8". 

For  further  information,  write  to: 

Machine  Systems  Division, 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
In  Canada:  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.  Q. 
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ucts  we  manufacture,  and  the  various  prop¬ 
erties  we  own,  require  that  our  accounting 
system  be  of  the  most  efficient  type.  This  en¬ 
ables  us  to  obtain  the  vital  figure  facts 
about  our  business — so  necessary  todaj^  for 
profitoble  operation — while  they  are  currfent 
news  rather  than  past  history. 

"National  Accounting  Machines  meet  all 
these  requirements.  Their  flexibility  enables 
us  to  switch  from  one  job  to  another  in  a 
matter  of  seconds,  giving  us  maximum  use  of 
these  machines  so  that  each  day's  work  is  a 


noted.  The  electric  typewriter  keyboard  gives 
us  descriptive  detail  wherever  required. 

"Operator  training  is  simplified  and  speeded 
up  because  most  of  the  work  is  done  auto¬ 
matically  by  the  fnachine. 

"We  estimate  that  National  Accounting 
Machines  save  us  about  66  7o  each  year  on 
our  investment."  ^ 


Auditor  and  Director 
General  Shoe  Corporation 


In  your  business,  too.  National  ma¬ 
chines  will  pay  for  themselves  with  the 
money  they  save,  then  continue  savings 
as  annual  proflt.  Your  nearby  National 
man  will  gladly  show  how  much  you  can 
save.  (See  the  yellow  pages 
in  your  phone  book.l 
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